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HEN the German submarine campaign against 
merchant shipping was first announced, 
there were many who were unable to 

believe that the reality would be quite as diabolical as the 
promise. That non-combatants should be attacked on 
the high seas without warning and without any attempt 
to save life seemed in the twentieth century impossible. 
The early stages of the “ campaign” tended to confirm 
this doubt, for the number of lives lost was extremely 
small. In nearly every case where a merchant vessel was 
sunk the crew and passengers were invited to take to their 
boats and given time to do so; and in a few cases the 
submarine even offered to tow the boats to within reach 
of safety. But the cases of the Aguila and the Falaba 
this week show that even this amount of deference to the 
laws and traditions of humane warfare is no longer to be 
paid. In the one case the crew and passengers were 
shelled whilst taking to the boats ; in the other, a torpedo 
was fired before more than half the boats were lowered. 
In both cases the submarine was lying quite close and 
must have been able to see that it was firing upon women. 
If there were any doubt as to the destruction of life 
having been deliberate it would be removed by the testi- 
mony of the survivors that the crew of the submarine 
stood by and looked on with manifest derision at the 
spectacle of the men and women struggling in the 
water. 
* * * 

The full meaning of this incident ought to be realised. 
It is not to be dismissed as merely another example of the 
inevitable “ horrors of war.’ It represents a kind of 
horror which has not been inevitable in European war- 
fare for centuries. The bare truth is that for a parallel 
to it we must go back to Cawnpore. The conduct of this 
war has been marked throughout by extraordinary 





brutality in Belgium and elsewhere. But nothing that 
has happened in Belgium is to be compared with the 
treatment of the passengers and crew of the Falaba. 
There is no likeness between outrages, however abomin- 
able, committed under the stress of great excitement, and 
often perhaps misapprehension, and purposeless murder 
committed in quite cold blood against non-combatants, 
who do not and cannot attempt to defend themselves. 
The one is, or at least may be, the outcome of a tem- 
porary aberration of self-control; the other is the 
deliberate repudiation of the whole ethical code of 
civilised man. Any man who had suggested a year ago 
that such a thing was possible in warfare between two 
Western European nations would have been regarded as 
mad. Since then we have become hardened to many 
things, but if on that account we allow this incident to 
pass without marking in some unmistakable fashion our 
sense of its unique barbarity, we shall be tacitly consent- 
ing parties to a great step backwards in civilisation, The 
name and memory of the Falaba, unless it is blotted out 
by even greater outrages of a similar nature, will not 
easily die. Nor ought it to be allowed to die. 
. * * 


The more we learn about the Russian success at 
Przemysl the more clearly important it becomes. The 
number of prisoners captured was much more consider- 
able than the Russians themselves expected ; but that 
is only a minor point in comparison with the moral 
effect of the capitulation. It is no longer possible for 
the inhabitants of Galicia to doubt that the Russian 
occupation is permanent. Whilst Przemysl stood there 
was always the chance of its being relieved and of the 
reinstatement of Austrian authority in the centre of the 
province ; but henceforward the Russian lines will not 
be north of the Carpathians, and Galicia as a whole will 
lie behind them. The effect on the Austrian armies 
will also necessarily be very great. All through the 
winter they have been spurred on to heroic efforts by 
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the hope of raising the siege and saving the garrison. 
That stimulus is gone now for ever, and at the same 
time the added pressure of the Russian reinforcements 
that have been set free is beginning to be felt. It is 
already clear that Hungary is the direction in which 
these reinforcements are being used, and if and when 
they produce the effect that is to be expected we shall 
probably soon hear of a_ revival of interventionist 
proposais on the part of more than one neutral State. 
7 * * 

At the moment none of the Balkan States gives any 
sign of moving. Assurances in circulation that Rou- 
mania is coming in on the side of the Allies at a date 
unspecified all come from irresponsible sources. The 
Bulgarian Government still professes an intention to 
remain neutral, while Greece, or rather the Greek 
Ministry, has taken the extraordinary course of inform- 
ing the world semi-officially that it proposes to wait 
upon the movements of Bulgaria. The chances are that 
Roumania will not cross the Rubicon until the Russians 
pass the Carpathians. The Bulgarian professions of 
neutrality probably mask negotiations going on behind 
the scenes. It has been known for months that Bulgaria 
has her price ; she has remained out because her price 
has been too high. It is just possible now that the fall 
of M. Venizélos and the retrograde diplomacy of his 
successors at Athens have put up the value of Bulgaria 
in the diplomatic market sufficiently to dispose the 
Allies to come to terms with her. It has been rumoured 
that one of the demands in Bulgaria has been a tangible 
territorial concession at once instead of at the end of the 
war. Her bargainers, in short, have wanted cash 
instead of a bill drawn with an uncertain date. One 
way out of the difficulty might be found in an offer of 
Adrianople, a place which the Turks could not very well 
defend in force if the fate of Constantinople should 
become doubtful. It is probable, at any rate, that 
diplomatic relations between Bulgaria and Russia are 
growing more friendly. 

* * * 

The attitude of Greece must cause some amusement 
to those who find pleasure in solving diplomatic puzzles. 
The stop-gap Government who have succeeded M. 
Venizélos began with a declaration that Greece needed 
a long term of peace to restore her energies and pros- 
perity after the exhaustion of the Balkan wars. They 
then took a half-turn by stating that they did not mean 
to depart from the policy of their distinguished pre- 
decessor and that Greece would in all probability join 
in with the Allies—later on. Next came the singular 
declaration that their intention was to do whatever 
Bulgaria might do. Lastly, the new Ministers ask 
Athens to believe that their real difference with M. 
Venizélos is that he did not make a good enough bargain 
with the Allies; they mean to make a better one. To 
anyone who knows the Balkans a public notification 
that Greece would be satisfied to follow in the wake of 
Bulgaria is too suicidal and pusillanimous to be accepted 
as sincere. It is much more likely that the contradictory 
avowals of the Gounaris Cabinet cover two real inten- 
tions. One of these is a design, favoured by the King, 
to put off entrance into the war as long as possible. The 
other is a wish when intervention does come to be able 








to boast of making a better bargain than M. Venizélos 
might have accepted. On the whole, the Bulgarians 
seem, at this instant, to be more likely to secure their 
terms than are the Greeks. The net result is that 
Austro-German diplomacy in the Balkans has, so far, 
worsted that of the Allies. 

* . * 

The sensational statements made by the deputation of 
shipbuilding employers which was received by Mr. 
Lloyd George on Monday have undoubtedly created a 
deep impression, and will go a long way to prepare the 
country for drastic action with regard to the suppression 
of drink. The deputation declared that in many works 
where urgent Government contracts were in hand the 
average number of hours being worked by the men was 
actually less now than before the war. In one yard the 
riveters had only been working forty hours a week, in 
another only thirty-six. In the case of a battleship 
which recently came in for immediate repairs the work 
was delayed for a whole day “ through the absence of 
riveters for the purpose of drink.” Meanwhile the 
takings in public-houses near the yards had risen by 
from 20 to 40 per cent. The deputation, which included 
no teetotalers, asked not for further curtailment of the 
hours of opening of public-houses, but for total pro- 
hibition ; and that not only in certain areas, but through- 
out the whole country, and to apply to the sale of beer 
or spirits for consumption off the premises as well as 
to the sale in public-houses and clubs. Needless to say, 
this would be a more drastic measure than any that 
have been taken either in France or in Russia. 

* . * 

It is impossible not to recognise the gravity of the 
facts which the deputation revealed. If the very bad 
time-keeping of certain classes of men whose work is 
of vital importance to the country is indeed due to the 
causes described, then there is no action which the 
Government would not be supported by public opinion 
in taking to suppress those causes. But the diagnosis 
of this very influential body of employers, although of 
considerable weight, can hardly be accepted off-hand 
without confirmation. Already it has been repudiated 
as a gross exaggeration by many people who ought to 
know. A correspondent whose letter (written before 
the deputation had expressed its views) we publish 
elsewhere suggests a quite different explanation of the 
bad timekeeping—namely, overstrain. This is a ques- 
tion to which wholly insufficient attention has been 
paid. A writer in the Times the other day stated that 
in the Krupp factory at Essen, where work has been 
carried on night and day at extreme pressure for the 
last seven months, the most elaborate precautions are 
being taken to preserve the health of the workers. 
A number of doctors are always on duty going from 
shop to shop, brief halts are called at certain intervals, 
and such drinks as milk and coffee are lavishly provided 
by the management on the premises. Do Messrs. 
Armstrong, or Beardmore, or Cammell, Laird, take 
similar care of their workmen? The probability is 
that drink and overstrain are both in some degree 
responsible for the trouble; but which is the more 
important factor and how far one tends to lead to the 
other are as yet unsolved questions; and until they are 
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solved it is useless, as well as unfair to the workers, to 
talk of the necessity for a drastic attack on one factor 
alone, and that perhaps the least important. 

. * oa 


For our part, pending further information, we are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Appleton, the General Secre- 
tary of the Federation of Trade Unions, who declares : 
“ Prohibition is not justified, and all this talk will convey 
to the world an impression that we are a drunken race, 
which we are not.” Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to the 
deputation was certainly calculated to convey that 
impression. There is a case for the view that prohibition, 
absolute and complete, is to be preferred to any more 
tinkering with the question ; the dramatic effect of such 
a step might do even more than the closing itself to 
bring about the desired result. But the effect would be 
purchased at a very high price. The trade would have 
to be compensated, and its hundreds of thousands of 
employees maintained, and at the same time the public 
revenue would suffer to the tune of something like 
£50,000,000 perannum. A substantial part of the money 
now spent on drink might be saved, but that would not 
prevent an extremely serious dislocation of industry. 
On the whole, therefore, if the necessity for Government 
action is established Mr. Lloyd George might be well 
advised to consider whether some such alternative 
scheme as the prohibition of all spirits and of the stronger 
sorts of beer might not do all that is necessary. 

. * . 


The curious political intrigue that has been going on 
for some time against the Prime Minister has found its 
way this week into the Press. The comparatively 
obscure and uninfluential clique*amongst whom it 
originated—the Opposition leaders had nothing to do 
with it—gravely miscalculated the public temper if they 
really imagined that so wanton an attempt to sow dis- 
sension and distrust had any chance of success. It is 
safe to say that Mr. Asquith’s hold on the country was 
never firmer than it is to-day. In a Ministry which 
enjoys the confidence of the nation to a degree that has 
not been equalled for a hundred years he stands first, 
with only Sir Edward Grey as a possible rival in the 
public estimation. Lord Kitchener is enormously popu- 
lar, of course, but he remains what he has always been, 
something of a dark horse. Mr. Asquith, on the other 
hand, is not only widely respected, he is widely under- 
stood. With his capacity for clear, hard thought, his 
strength of decision about important issues, his hardly 
concealed indifference about minor ones, his easy and 
unpretentious assumption of authority, his disinclination 
to interfere with his subordinates, and, above all, his 
obviously genuine imperturbability in the bitterest of 
fights and the most trying of emergencies, he represents, 
if not everything that the British people are, at all events 
nearly everything that they would like to be. He has 
some of the national faults as well as most of the national 
virtues, but as the leader and spokesman of the nation 
in war-time he reaches very nearly to the ideal. 


* * * 


The ultimate object of the intrigue was apparently 
the formation of a coalition Government, a project which 
has been mooted again lately in several quarters. In so 


far as a coalition would mean the destruction of the only 
effective organ of criticism which the nation possesses 
just now, we cannot imagine anything less desirable. 
But even if there were not this objection, it is hard to see 
what possible gain would accrue from the change. It 
has been argued that under existing circumstances we 
are using only half the nation’s available talent, but the 
fact, lamentable as it may be, is that the Opposition is 
only known to possess one man whose inclusion in the 
Government would raise the average of its capacity ; and 
he is already serving on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. It would be interesting to know how the 
Morning Post would propose to construct a War Cabinet. 
Amongst those who would have to go would be, of course, 
Haldane the traitor, Asquith the frivolous (we believe 
that is roughly the suggestion), McKenna the incom- 
petent, Churchill the amateur meddler, and probably 
Samuel the Jew. Sir Edward Grey and Lord Kitchener 
(on condition that he published full information about 
recruiting) would be allowed to remain, and perhaps 
Mr. Lloyd George ; but in that case what job would be 
found for Mr. Chamberlain ? And how would the re- 
maining vacancies be filled ? Mr. Balfour would hardly 
be a nominee of the Morning Post. Mr. Bonar Law is 
presumably disqualified for office at the moment. Mr. 
Long might serve and Lord Halsbury might be induced 
to return to the Woolsack, but Lord Lansdowne—well, 
the management of wars is not supposed to be his forte ; 
and Mr. F. E. Smith is serving at the Front. Frankly, 
we give it up. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The visit of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., to Ireland in connection with the situation 
of the Irish railways has brought the existence of a 
rather awkward problem before the public. The Irish 
railway companies, unlike the English, remain indepen- 
dent of Government control. Most of them, when the 
war broke out, made some small, very small, allowances 
to their servants in view of the increased cost of living. 
The National Union of Railwaymen then asked for a 
conference with the companies, but met with “a point 
blank refusal.” Mr. Thomas is now in Ireland with the 
object of urging the companies to agree to a meeting, 
and the various demonstrations that were held last 
Sunday in different centres seem to show that his mission 
has the approval of the Irish railway workers. Mr. 
Thomas declares that he will go to any length to try to 
obtain a settlement. The companies, on the other hand, 
declare that they have already behaved very generously, 
and without any sort of legal or State compulsion, and 
that it is preposterous to ask the shareholders to endure 
the whole strain of the three-shilling bonus, three-fourths 
of which in the English case was borne by the Govern- 
ment. In the case of the Scottish railway servants, 
although the Scottish railways remain under private 
control, wages have been raised to the English level, the 
Government bearing again three-fourths of the burden. 
But the concession was obtained with difficulty, and it 
is doubtful if Ireland will be so well treated. The Lrish 
companies would of course be willing to accept the 
assistance of the State, but they regard the interference 
of the National Union in the affair with undisguised 
anger. 
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THE CASE OF DR. LYTTELTON 


HE Headmaster of Eton is, of course, a very 
important figure in English life; but the 
amount of attention that has been paid to a 
single remark of his in the course of a recent sermon is 
certainly not to be accounted for by the personal conse- 
quence of the speaker. Dr. Lyttelton’s offence was a 
suggestion that under certain circumstances it might be 
desirable for Great Britain to allow Gibraltar to be 
internationalised. The result has been a storm—deliber- 
ately worked up, of course, by one or two newspapers, 
but still no doubt a quite genuine storm—of almost 
hysterical fury, which must really be read to be believed. 
The Daily Mail declared on Monday that ‘“‘ No one can 
read Dr. Lyttelton’s speech without a feeling of shame 
that it was the speech of an Englishman’”’; and the 
“ flood of correspondence,” of which it printed a selec- 
tion, was, of course, not more restrained in tone. Under 
different circumstances the affair might be regarded as 
merely laughable, but coming just now, it is an unplea- 
sant reminder that we are by no means altogether free 
in this country from certain symptoms of that patho- 
logical excitement which we despise so much in the 
Germans. There is no English Hymn of Hate, but if 
there were, we fear that the Daily Mail would have little 
difficulty in persuading quite a number of its readers to 
sing it. If it can make them believe that the Head- 
master of Eton is a “ pro-German,” it can surely make 
them believe anything. One has, indeed, only to glance 
through the letters which that newspaper selects for 
publication to realise that there are elements in the 
community which, under suitable leadership, would be 
quite capable of becoming a panic-stricken mob. 

The point of Dr. Lyttelton’s suggestion was the need 
which he felt existed for us to do something to con- 
vince the Germans of our real disinterestedness in this 
war. The Germans, he pointed out, quite naturally 
suspect our motives. They think that we have joined 
their enemies mainly with a view to crushing a dangerous 
naval and commercial rival and appropriating the 
spoils. Their vindictive feelings towards us are under- 
standable, but at the same time deeply to be deplored, 
and it must be our first object to dispel them at the con- 
clusion of peace. 

If the effect of the war was to make sixty million people hate 
us as they have never hated us before, it would have been an entire 
failure. Nothing we could do to establish peace in Europe would 
be of the smallest value unless we proved that we were willing to 
act on the principle that every nation should fully trust all other 
nations, and that each nation should be able to look forward to 
a time when it would be allowed to live and develop in its own 
way. ... Unless England came forward and offered to give up 


something for a reason which she was trying to force on others 
she would be charged with the most consummate hypocrisy. 


Therefore, Dr. Lyttelton went on to suggest, it might 
be right when we came to propose that the Kiel Canal 
should be internationalised, that we should couple the 
demand with a promise that we would internationalise 
Gibraltar. 

Dr. Lyttelton has since protested that he referred to 
Kiel and Gibraltar merely as an “ illustration” of his 
thesis, without any intention of endorsing a suggestion 
which had been put forward previously by other people. 
If so, the illustration was a peculiarly unfortunate one. 





The internationalisation of the Kiel Canal is in many 
ways an attractive prospect, but we very much doubt 
whether it is practicable as a permanent measure, 
except by means which are open to very serious objection. 
And as to the internationalisation of Gibraltar, it will 
certainly never in the present state of the world be con- 
sidered for a moment by any responsible British states- 
man. Sentimentally, Gibraltar, the gateway of the 
great Middle Sea and of the road to India and the East, 
is perhaps the most precious without exception of all 
British possessions ; it is the central historical symbol 
of our sea power and of‘our world-wide Empire. Strate- 
gically, it is no less important. One day we may 
voluntarily surrender it into the charge of the comity of 
nations, but that will be the day on which the inter- 
national millennium dawns ; it is not yet. The suggestion 
is not intrinsically worthless or absurd—on the contrary ; 
but it is Utopian. It is, in fact, precisely on a par with 
the suggestion which has from time to time been quite 
seriously made that we should abolish our naval arma- 
ments as an example to the world. No one can prove 
that such an heroic demonstration would not be successful 
and lead to a general disarmament ; but it is equally 
impossible for most of us to believe that it would, and 
by the time we possess enough faith to try the experi- 
ment it will not be necessary, for other perhaps more 
prosaic but safer and surer methods of procedure will 
have been found. So with Gibraltar. We shall cede it, 
perhaps, when an international authority has been in 
existence long enough to prove its permanent stability 
and its power to police and control the seas in the in- 
terests of all nations alike ; but not before. 

But Dr. Lyttelton’s sermon does not stand or fall by 
our judgment of his unlucky illustration. Funda- 
mentally, there can be no doubt, in our opinion, that he 
is right. Any general conditions which we are going 
to impose upon our enemies for the specific purpose of 
preventing future wars we must be prepared to accept 
also for ourselves. To say that the war will have been 
“an entire failure”’ if it produces for the time being 
increased international bitterness is, on the face of it, 
an exaggeration; but it is true that it must be one of 
our chief objects after the war to dispel German hatred 
of ourselves, and if we are to do that, it is during the 
peace negotiations that we shall have to begin. German 
distrust of British policy is not, we hold, justified by any- 
thing we have done in recent years, but it is justified 
by our history. What, therefore, we have to do is to 
find, if possible, some means of showing that we do not 
seek any aggrandisement as a result of this war, or even 
compensation for ourselves ; and not only that, but that 
we are prepared actually to make sacrifices, if necessary, 
to secure the ideal ends for which we are fighting —“ the 
enthronement of the idea of public right as the governing 
idea of European politics.” But it is clearly a condition 
precedent of any such action on the part of ourselves or 
our Allies that Germany should be altogether beaten. 
That is why a drawn war would be so disastrous. 

In this matter there is, we think, a certain confusion 
of thought amongst many of those who are profoundly 
anxious, as Dr. Lyttelton is and as we are, that the 
Peace shall not sow the seeds of another war. “ Germany 
must not be humiliated” is the typical expression of 
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that confusion. If we are not fighting to humiliate 
Germany, what are we fighting for? Our object 
surely is not to take territory from her or to ruin her 
commercially, but to discredit, and, if possible, to destroy 
for ever the false Prussian ideal of a world-dominant 
“ Kultur” founded on militarist organisation. That 
means humiliation. What it does not mean is dis- 
memberment. There are people, we observe, in England 
as well as in France who are beginning to talk of pushing 
the western boundaries of Germany right back to the 
Rhine, and thus of bringing an enormous purely German 
population under foreign rule. It is not “ humiliation,” 
but concrete proposals of this sort for the perpetuation 
of injustice that would spell ultimate disaster. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the spirit which inspires 
these seemingly mistaken protests against the humilia- 
tion of Germany is the right one. If we are to win all 
we hope to win from this war, we must be prepared to 
approach the questions of settlement in a truly generous 
spirit. We shall scarcely be able, however, as we have 
already suggested, to do this unless our victory is very 
complete. Whilst there is any danger of the concessions 
which, as victors, we might be willing to make being inter- 
preted as a tribute paid to power instead of as an earnest 
of future good will, we cannot afford to offer them. More- 
over, there is no use in pretending that with incidents 
such as the sinking of the Falaba fresh in our minds we 
are capable as a nation of entertaining any sentiments 
of good will whatever towards Germany ; even to talk of 
the future possibility of such sentiments, with things as 
they are, seems idle and almost fatuous, and it will only 
cease to seem so when we are in a position to dictate our 
own terms. Dr. Lyttelton has been arraigned as a 
traitor mainly because he made the mistake—a mistake 
entirely to his credit as a Christian minister—of looking 
farther ahead into the future than his hearers, absorbed 
in the necessities of the present struggle, were willing, 
or even able, to look. But vindictiveness is not one of 
our national characteristics, and when the German 
menace is finally removed it will not take us long to 
recover our normal balance. All that those who sym- 
pathise with Dr. Lyttelton need fear is an indecisive 
result. We must fight until we have attained a position 
in which we can afford to be generous. 


WAR AND TRADE 


AR, says an unknown commentator, is not 
death, though men by it be killed; in the 
last analysis, from the standpoint of the 

community, it is only one more adjustment—a re- 
arrangement on a gigantic scale—of the nation’s 
energies to meet certain abnormal requirements. It is 
a particular department of that readjustment that 
they have just been discussing at the London School of 
Economics—how the teaching of political economy 
has changed since the days of the old abstractions !—and 
Professor Bowley is good enough to give the world, 
within a month of his lectures, a summary of the con- 
clusions.* What has been, so far, the effect of the war 





: * The Effect of the War on the External Trade of the United Kingdom, 
By A. L. Bowley, Se.D., Professor of Statistics in the University of 
London. Cambridge University Press. 2s. net. 


on the external trade of the United Kingdom? “ We 
are now living at so rapid a pace,” he reminds us, “ that 
current events pass immediately into history and cease 
to afford guidance even for the near future; the his- 
torian must become journalist, the journalist merely 
reporter; and the statistician must forget his cus- 
tomary caution and hesitation, and offer, with a con- 
fidence that is more apparent than real, crude results 
and undigested opinions, if his work is to be of imme- 
diate practical service.” 

The war came, whether intentionally so or not, just 
at the break of the wave. Ever since the beginning of 
the century our exports and imports had been, with a 
momentary check in 1907-8, continuously expanding. 
Our total imports in 1913, by far the highest ever 
known, exceeded those of 1901 by 26 per cent. in 
quantity and 40 per cent. in price. Our total exports in 
1913, also the highest on record, surpassed those of 1901 
by 57 per cent. in quantity, and no less than 72 per cent. 
in price. There were, however, already signs that the 
turn of the tide was at hand, and from April, 1914, 
there was a definite set-back, which the cessation of 
peace did but intensify. Short time in the great cotton 
industry had already been practically decided on. Last 
autumn would anyhow have been one of the relatively 
lean commercial harvests for us. Then, with dramatic 
suddenness, in the last week of July, the imminent pros- 
pect of war paralysed all international remittances, and 
the foreign trade of the whole world was momentarily 
suspended. Since then we have all been readjusting 
ourselves; and it is gratifying to see how successfully, 
on the whole, we have been able to manage. We may 
conclude, says Professor Bowley, that “* our dependence 
on foreign and colonial supplies has had as yet hardly 
any visible effect on our production or consumption.” 
What has happened to us has happened, in even greater 
degree, to all the nations at war, and even to the United 
States and Italy, which are still at peace. “ Prices 
must rise, credit be temporarily disorganised, capital 
cease to accumulate, production be checked, and industry 
diverted, in any country engaged in a serious war, 
whether it be insular or continental, trading or self- 
sufficient.””. As a matter of fact, our particularly wide- 
spread “ dependence ’’ on foreign and colonial supplies 
has proved, thanks to the Fleet, the sheet anchor that 
has enabled us to weather the storm. 

When the blow fell at the opening of August last, a 
great deal had to be done. We had, first of all, to rein- 
state the international machinery of remittances, which 
had been shattered by the European explosion. History, 
it may be suggested, will give much greater credit to the 
British Government, and especially to Mr. Lloyd George, 
for their bold and decisive action in this matter than 
has apparently been possible to contemporaries. Our 
accustomed imports from the Continent, largely of goods 
wholly or partly manufactured, inevitably fell away to 
next to nothing. What was more serious, though un- 
noticed by the public at home, was that the daily ship- 
ments of raw materials which we need to keep our 
mills and factories going came, for a terrible moment, 
almost to an end. From New York and New Orleans, 
from Rio and Valparaiso, from Shanghai and Calcutta, 
during the first weeks of August, practically no cargoes 
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of hides and wool and cotton and rubber and jute were 
being shipped. Foodstuffs, indeed, always saleable for 
cash, never quite ceased to start for English ports, but 
trade in raw materials was, for the most part, at a 
standstill, principally because the shipper could not 
get his bills of exchange on London discounted by the 
local banks. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pulled 
us out of that hole, with a courage that struck the 
Treasury dumb, and by the end of September the ship- 
ments were being made in something like the accustomed 
quantities. When these renewed shipments came to 
hand in December, our total imports were actually 
greater than in any of the first six months of the year. 

Our export trade has failed to recover to the same 
extent as our import trade—a fact not surprising when 
we remember that Central Europe was always our best 
customer. From forty-four millions sterling in July it 
dropped to twenty-four in August, and by December it 
had recovered only to twenty-six millions, the decline 
being almost wholly accounted for by the fall in manu- 
factured goods. “It is well,” says Professor Bowley, 
“to bring into prominence the fact that the falling off 
in value has been greater than if the entire cotton export 
trade had ceased to exist . . . the loss of wages may 
be estimated as five millions sterling a month, about 
one-twelfth part of the whole wages bill of the kingdom.”’ 
If one-twelfth of the wage-earners had been left idle, we 
should soon have had a million destitute families on 
our hands. The Government applied the principle of 
‘** maintenance under training ’’ on an unprecedentedly 
large scale, with the result that, so far as our men are 
concerned, practically none are now idle. So successful 
has been the social readjustment that even the several 
hundred thousand wage-earning women thrown out of 
work in August and September are, all but some thirty 
thousand, again busily employed. 

With imports nearly as large as ever, and exports 
continuing to be down by more than a third, it would 
seem as if we must be becoming seriously in debt to the 
rest of the world. How can we go on purchasing food 
and raw materials and foreign manufactures to the 
value of over two million pounds a day when we are 
only selling our products to the extent of less than one 
million pounds a day? This is the standing financial 
paradox of our amazing foreign trade. We do it, of 
course, partly because the world pays us heavily for 
the services rendered to it by our shipping trade, our 
bankers, and our insurance offices, and, much more 
modestly, for those of our authors, dramatists, and 
music-hall artistes touring in foreign lands. We do it, 
moreover, because the rest of the world owes us about 
a couple of hundred millions a year for interest on our 
overseas investments, a perennial credit that we take 
out in foreign goods. These and other smaller items 
account, however, only for our normal excess of imports 
over exports. The present abnormal divergence between 
them is due, in the main, to the almost complete stop- 
page since the war began of further investment abroad. 
During the six years 1906-1911 we actually invested 
overseas the enormous total of £828,000,000—a figure 
that we owe to another investigation of the London 
School of Economics, carried out by Mr. C. K. Hobson.* 





Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


* The Export of Capital. 


By C. K. Hobson. 


This long-continued average of two and a half millions 
sterling a week of new investments has now temporarily 
ceased, by Government order; and our savings have 
gone instead to the War Loan and to the urgently 
needed industrial readjustments at home. 
largely this continual investment of capital in new 
enterprises in other lands that was made manifest in 
our swollen export of goods (rails, machinery, ships, ete.) 
The present extraordinary excess of imports over 
exports, which with other analogous items may reach 
£350,000,000 or £400,000,000 a year, is, so Professor 
Bowley estimates, “ little if any more than the amounts 
due as interest, profits, etc., from abroad, together with 
the high earnings of shipping, which at once cause part 
of the excess and help to meet it.’’ There is no sign 
that we are becoming, like all the rest of the world, a 
debtor instead of a creditor nation. It may be doubted 
even whether we have yet begun, on balance, to realise 
investments or diminish our accumulated wealth. In- 
credible as it may seem, in view of the hugeness of the 
expenditure and the inevitable falling off in production, 
it may almost be said that we are, as a nation, so far 
paying the cost of the war out of income. We are 
employing, in keeping the fleets and armies going, the 
savings that we should otherwise have put into new 
productive enterprises ; we are suspending most of the 
works and buildings and other improvements that we 
have always on hand ; and the whole nation is making 
personal economies, voluntary as well as enforced, in 
the aggregate colossal in their amount, in every branch 
of consumption. These three resources, by the magic 
of economic adjustment, are, it seems, nearly if not 
quite sufficient to feed the far-flung khaki line from 
Nieuport to Bussorah and furnish the millions of pounds’ 
worth of shells that are now exploding over the Helles- 
pont. 


It was very 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 
PARTY AND THE WAR 


Sypney: February 13th. 
S there any organised section of the Australian Labour 
Party which has expressed itself in opposition to the 
part taken by the British Empire in the present war? 
To this interesting question, which has been put to the 
present writer by correspondents in England, it is possible 
to return an emphatic and categorical negative. It might 
have been anticipated that the views held by the LL.P. in 
England would have been reflected in Australia, but this 
has not been the case. In the early stages of the war an 
unimportant Socialist journal in Melbourne appeared with 
a considerable portion of its space which had contained 
quotations from statements by Mr. Keir Hardie and other 
British public men, hostile to the war, blackened by the 
Censor, and the organ of the Women’s Political League in 
Victoria was also rigidly censored for a similar reason. The 
Worker, the weekly Labour organ, also contained articles 
which might be interpreted as showing a distinct anti- 
Imperialistic bias, and of these much capital was made at 
the Federal Elections last year by the Liberal Party. These 
articles were, however, definitely repudiated by the leaders 
of the Labour Party. 
During the South African war a considerable section of 
Australian opinion was definitely and unmistakably opposed 
to what was regarded as the unwarranted crushing of free 
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peoples by the might of the British Empire. Some of those 
who now hold the highest positions in the Commonwealth 
(including Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Federal 
Arbitration Court, and formerly Attorney-General in the 
first Commonwealth Labour Ministry, and Mr. Holman, 
Premier of New South Wales) were amongst the members of 
the Labour Party who took this view. On this occasion, 
however, not only has no section of the Labour Party in 
Australia, Commonwealth or State, taken up a position of 
hostility to the prevailing sentiment throughout the country, 
but not a single Labour politician or Trade Unionist leader 
has—publicly, at all events—adopted an attitude of opposi- 
tion or even detachment in connection with the steps which 
Australia has deemed it necessary to take in the interests 
of the Empire and for the protection of her own shores. 
Even Mr. King O'Malley, that egregious element in the 
public life of Australia, who, hailing from the United States, 
introduced a refreshing, if somewhat futile, spirit of opéra 
bouffe into the politics of the country, has not ventured 
since the war commenced to repeat his suggestion that the 
guns should be removed from the ships of the Australian 
Navy, and that those vessels, which had proved so costly an 
item in the national exchequer, should be used, as a prelude 
to universal peace, to carry the wheat and other products of 
the Commonwealth to their markets across the seas. 

Both before and after the war commenced Mr. Fisher, as 
Leader of the Labour Opposition, vied with Mr. Cook, as 
Prime Minister, in protestations of loyalty and in expressing 
the determination of the people of Australia to support the 
Mother Country to the utmost of their power in the great 
struggle with which the Empire was confronted. Mr. 
Fisher’s phrase, “* The last man and the last shilling,”’ was 
at least as expressive and practical as Senator Millen’s some- 
what more grandiloquent “ Last ear of corn and drop of 
blood.” The war came shortly after the Governor-General 
had agreed to exercise his powers under Section 57 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution Act, by granting a simulta- 
neous dissolution of the two Houses of Parliament. It is 
significant of the attitude of the Labour Party as a whole, 
during the past few months, that the first suggestion for a 
postponement of the elections came from Mr. Hughes, then 
out of office, now Attorney-General. There were constitutional 
and other difficulties which provided obstacles against this 
course. But there can be no doubt that the refusal of the 
complete political truce which had been proposed was 
generally regretted by a majority of the electors. During 
the elections Mr. Fisher and his colleagues gave emphatic 
undertakings in favour of the continuance of the policy 
adopted and the actions taken in connection with the war 
by the Liberal Government. Controversial speeches were 
made on both sides claiming credit for one party or the 
other for originating the Defence organisation which had 
become part of the settled policy of the Commonwealth. The 
practice partook of the character of flogging a dead horse, 
for both the great political parties are now irrevocably 
pledged alike to the compulsory universal military service 
and the local navy, which have proved their efficacy in con- 
nection with the present crisis. 

When the Labour Ministry assumed office it at once made 
it clear that there would be no relaxation of the measures 
adopted by the Liberal Government. On the contrary, in 
many respects the steps taken on the military side in raising 
troops and on the economic side in the safeguarding of the 
destination of food-stuffs, wool, and other products in the 
interests of the Allies, were at least as thorough and far- 
reaching under Labour rule as under the Liberal régime. 
Military officers, indeed, welcomed the return to power of 
Senator Pearce, the present Minister of Defence, who has 
always commanded the confidence of the community by 


reason of the earnestness with which he undertakes his 
duties and the sane, practical outlook of his administration 
generally. It is interesting to record in this connection 
that whereas in England the officers of the Army are in 
normal times preponderatingly conservative in politics, in 
Australia the Service has preferred a Labour Minister in 
office rather than a Liberal. 

It is no detraction from the merits of the present Labour 
Cabinet as a whole when it is stated that Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
the Attorney-General, is its principal intellectual asset. He 
has been largely instrumental in shaping the Federal Labour 
policyin recent years, notablyin connection with the proposed 
enlargement of the constitutional powers. He has been 
most active in a variety of directions, and the following 
extracts from a recent speech in Sydney may be regarded as 
typical of the sentiments which are expressed by almost all 
the leading Labour politicians in the Commonwealth :— 

The struggle in which the Allies are engaged is one to the death, 
calling for the whole energies, personal services, and resources of every 
citizen. It had been well if we had realised this earlier. It is impera- 
tive that all should realise it now. There is too much reason to believe 
that some among us yet dwell in a lotus-eating land, where the clarion 
call of duty is never heard. They pursue their daily routine as though 
the greatest war of all the ages was but a film at a cinema show... . 
For forty years Germany has subordinated every effort to the one end. 
She has built up the mightiest instrument of destruction the world has 


ever seen. And we! What have we been doing? Well is it for the 


Commonwealth and the Empire, aye and the world, that all men were 
not lulled by the syrens’ songs of the coming of the reign of eternal 
peace. Well is it for the world to-day that the Navy of England stands 
at once our sword and our shield. Well is it for us that here, although 
belatedly, we made some preparations for this day. But much remains 
to be done, and the slogan cry must rouse from their lethargy every 
citizen to a sense of the deadly peril in which they and all that they 
hold dear stand, and must stand, while Germany remains unconquered. 

Mr. Hughes has been particularly active in connection 
with the problems involved in trading with the enemy. His 
exposure of the control by a few German metal firms of the 
bulk of the copper, zinc, lead, and tin produced in Australia 
attracted considerable attention, and the effective way in 
which the Government has responded to the requests made 
by the Imperial Government in regulating the exports of 
wheat, meats, wool, hides, and other products provides an 
additional earnest of the whole-hearted way in which the 
most democratic Government in the most democratic com- 
munity within the Empire interprets the true Imperial spirit. 
Nor has the State Government been idle. The New South 
Wales Labour Government, supported by a large majority, 
has displayed its eager desire for co-operation in the common 
cause. The energetic steps which have been taken to extend 
the area of wheat cultivation in the State are calculated to 
provide the Empire and its Allies with a large inerease of the 
food-stuffs at a time when this may become a vital factor in 
the prosecution of the war. During the week in which this 
article is written the Government received a request from 
the Imperial authorities for assistance in securing the control 
of the whole of the surplus meat supply of the State for 
Imperial uses. So prompt was the response to this request 
that the Cabinet came to a decision, a Bill was drafted, 
printed and passed through all its stages by both Houses of 
Parliament within twelve hours from the receipt of th 
cabled intimation from the Colonial Office. No questions 
were asked as to the wisdom of the course ; it was sufficient 
that the request was made by the Imperial Government, 
and that the action was deemed necessary in the interests 
of the Allies. Socialists joined with the most Conservative 
representative of pastoral interests in supporting the Govern- 
ment’s action in the matter. Numerous other instances 
could be given of the response which organised political 
Labour in Australia has made to the Empire’s call in this 
supreme crisis. 

On the industrial side there has not been the same complete 
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subordination of local interests to National or Imperial 
necessity. The workmen at the Naval Dockyard at Cockatoo 
Island, Sydney, did not regard the greatest war in history 
as an appropriate occasion for a cessation of those frequent 
strikes which had become with them apparently a habit 
rather than a circumstance essential to their industrial well- 
being. Senator Pearce was blamed for not forcing the men 
to realise their responsibilities in the matter. He did ulti- 
mately express himself in emphatic terms with regard to 
their conduct, and the grievances of the men were subse- 
quently accommodated. The men apparently took up the 
position that war should not be made the excuse for depriving 
them of industrial justice, or even of that leisure which is the 
corner-stone of the Australian worker’s industrial edifice. 
Difficulties also occurred at the Small Arms Factory at 
Lithgow, and work in connection with the transports at 
Melbourne was delayed owing to the insistence by the 
Commonwealth Government on the principle of preference 
to unionists being applied in the Victorian Government's 
shipbuilding yard. These and a few other incidents illustrate 
the domination of Labour in Australia, but that that domi- 
nation has been shown at the same time to be compatible 
with loyal co-operation for Imperial purposes cannot be 
denied. The Labour Party in Australia will undoubtedly 
have enhanced its prestige considerably by its attitude during 
the present war, both in Australia and throughout the 
Empire. There was a time when a section of the Labour 
Party was identified with a somewhat narrow Australian 
nationalism. The responsibility of office has, however, 
widened the outlook and enlarged the vision of Labour 
politicians, has brought them face to face with problems of 
Empire, and has enabled them to merge a practical national- 
ism and social ideals in a broad and sane Imperialism. 
T. Q. 


WITCHCRAFT 


EOPLE rubbed their eyes (if we may use a 
metaphor that has grown rather meaningless) 
when they read the other day that a coloured 

woman was to be tried for witchcraft somewhere in 
Nova Scotia. The announcement seemed to carry 
one back to as topsy-turvy a world as the world of 
lunatics. It was a world scarcely less removed from 
our own than the world of Jack and the Beanstalk— 
a world in which men believed that if you kept a chryso- 
lite in your right ear you were sure to become wise 
and in which it was possible (as the Mayor of Bale 
did in the fifteenth century) to condemn a cock to be 
burnt alive for laying an egg. It was a world of magic 
influences and Satanic interventions. Men had not 
yet invented the laws of nature. They perceived no 
law in nature save that anything might happen. Children 
laugh nowadays when they read about the pobble that 
had no toes and went to sea in a sieve. In the later 
Middle Ages the pobble that had no toes would have 
been no laughing matter. No intelligent man would 
have been surprised to meet him in his perilous vessel 
in the course of a sea voyage. Practically all the best 
scholars and judges were agreed that Satan had both 
the power and the will to populate the earth with 
grotesque shapes capable of doing impossible things. 
The witch riding on her broom through the air was as 
common a feature of medieval life as the aeroplane 
is of our own. The persecution of those unhappy 
creatures who were supposed to be given to playing 





devil’s games of this kind is perhaps the most terrible 
stain on the history of Christianity. People have 
believed in witchcraft in all ages. There were laws 
against it in Judea and Greece and Rome. But at 
no time or place in the world’s history has there been 
the same wholesale system of torture and murder of 
feeble old women as in Christian Europe in the centuries 
immediately before and after the Reformation. The 
number of women—it was almost always women who 
were accused of witchcraft—who were hanged and 
burned and strangled during this period as witches is 
to be computed not in hundreds but in hundreds of 
thousands : some writers even put it at several millions. 
In 1515 about five hundred witches are said to have 
been burnt in Geneva alone in three months. And 
similar fires were raging intermittently all over the 
Christian world at the same time. Catholic and 
Protestant quarrelled over many articles of belief, 
but they never quarrelled over the belief in witchcraft. 
Luther believed in it as earnestly as Pope Innocent VIIL., 
who issued a bull against it in 1484. Nothing affords a 
better idea of the extent to which the belief was accepted 
even among the most humane and tolerant than the 
fact that Sir Thomas Browne gave evidence in court 
against two poor women who were charged with being 
witches, and was the means of having them put to death. 
Even after the persecution of supposed witches had 
ceased in England, we find noble minds looking back 
regretfully to the past when men were more credulous 
in these matters. Thus we find John Wesley in 1768 
declaring that the disbelief in witchcraft was “ in 
direct opposition, not only to the Bible, but to the 
suffrage of the wisest and best of men in all ages and 
nations.” “The giving up of witchcraft,” he added, 
arguing after the manner of orthodox theologians and 
orthodox politicians in all ages, “is in effect giving up 
the Bible.” 

Wesley’s appeal to the opinion of “‘ the wisest and best 
of men in all ages ’’ was by no means without justifica- 
tion. He might have gone further and claimed that there 
was as great a body of evidence in support of the 
existence of witchcraft as in support of anything that 
had ever happened on the earth. Men did not cease to 
believe in witchcraft because the evidence was against 
it, but because they gradually got a vague idea that such 
things did not happen. It is by faith rather than by 
reason that we have come to disbelieve in a world of 
witches. As Lecky has said, “ if we considered witch- 
craft probable, a hundredth part of the evidence we 
possess would have placed it beyond the region of doubt.” 
But we do not consider it probable. The bias of our 
mind is against it, just as the bias of the mind of our 
ancestors was in favour of it. So hostile are we to such 
a notion that we can scarcely realise, as we read Macbeth, 
that when Shakespeare brought the witches on to the 
stage, he possibly did not regard them as the arbitrarily 
invented figures of pantomime which they now seem to 
be. Shakespeare, it must be remembered, lived in an 
England in which the monarch on the throne believed 
in witchcraft as one believes nowadays in electricity. 
Queen Elizabeth was as superstitious as Dr. Dee, and 
with James I. horror of witchcraft was a cruel passion. 
King James was firmly convinced that it was witches 
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who caused the storm that tossed his ship on his return 
from Denmark with the Princess Anne. A schoolmaster 
named Dr. Fian was accused of having collaborated with 
them, and the King himself was present at the tortures 
by which it was attempted to wring a confession from 
him. The boot was applied, and the bones of the man’s 
legs broken to pieces. This proving unsatisfactory— 
we quote this in order to recall what human nature is 
sapable of when it yields to some mad idea—“ his nails 
upon all his fingers were riven and pulled off with an 
instrument called in Scottish a turkas, which in England 
we call a payre of pincers, and under everie nayle there 
was thrust in two needels over, even up to the heads.” 
The story was told at the time—indeed, the witch Agnes 
Keith, the ‘‘ Wise Woman of Keith ”’ confessed it herself 
—that when the King was in Denmark Agnes Keith 
took a cat, christened it, attached to it some of the bones 
of a dead man, and along with several other witches 
sailing in their sieves, took it out into the middle of the 
sea and left it opposite the town of Leith, with the 
result that a fierce storm arose. Ultimately both the 
schoolmaster and the Wise Woman were hanged ; and 
another of the “witches,” Euphemia Macalzean, 
daughter of Lord Cliftondale, was condemned to be 
burned to death. This case was typical of many that 
occurred in England and Scotland—especially in Scot- 
land—during that era. Scotland, with an imagination 
inflamed by belief in an all but omnipresent and 
omnipotent Devil, set herself with terrible zeal to the 
task of exterminating the Devil’s daughters. So ordinary 
were accusations of witchcraft, that boxes were put in the 
churches to receive them. When once a woman was 
accused of witchcraft, the authorities left nothing undone 
to prove her guilt. The witch’s bridle was bound 
round her head, with its four iron prongs in her mouth, 
and she was then tied to a wall in such a way as to make 
it impossible for her to lie down. In this position she 
was “ waked ” day after day, night after night, by relays 
of men till her spirit was broken and she confessed to the 
sin she had never committed. Practically all the 
witches who were burned during the Middle Ages and 
the ages that succeeded the Reformation confessed 
their guilt. Who would not in similar circumstances ? 
There were in Scotland people called “ prickers,” whose 
duty it was to prick the accused persons all over with 
long pins, partly in order to keep them from sleeping, and 
partly to discover that insensitive spot which was 
supposed to be the special mark of a witch. This was 
the method chiefly employed by Matthew Hopkins, the 
famous seventeenth-century witch-finder, who is said to 
have procured the death of about a hundred “ witches ” 
in East Anglia between 1645 and 1647. Another method 
of “ discovering ” witches was to tie the thumbs and the 
great toes of the accused woman crosswise. and then to 
drag her through a pond. If she sank, she might be 
drowned, but at least she was vindicated as a Christian. 
If she floated high, as she usually did in such cireum- 
stances, it was regarded as proof that she had not been 
baptised and that the water was therefore trying to 
reject her. Ultimately, this fury of persecution spent 
itself, and men simply got tired of paying so much 
tribute to the Devil. The last “ witches ” known to 
have been put to death in England were Mrs. Hicks 


and her nine-year-old daughter, who were hanged at 
Huntingdon in 1716. The last execution for witch- 
craft in Scotland is generally said to have taken place 
six years later, but the persecution may have continued 
a few years longer. In other parts of Europe it lasted 
longer still. Nine women were burned as witches in 
Poland in 1775. 
Even though the harshest of the laws against witch- 
craft have long been dead, the belief in witchcraft 
still survives in all parts of the uncivilised world, and 
in many parts of the civilised world as well as in 
Nova Scotia. In London the wealthy believers in 
witchcraft are only prevented by the police from 
having an abundance of professional sorcerers and 
sorceresses to get knowledge and help for them from 
the Devil. It is odd that society as a whole should 
still punish witches long after it has ceased to believe 
in them. It used to punish them for being real : now 
it punishes them for being bogus. The way of witches 
is hard. If belief in them survives among the rich and 
the educated, it is a thousand times more frequent 
among peasant populations. The Italian peasant believes 
in the witchcraft of the evil eye far more fervently 
than in Imperialism, and the witch that steals the 
butter is still a sinister figure in the imagination of 
the elderly small-farmer in Ireland. Who that has 
travelled in Ireland has not met with a farmer's wife 
full of the story of how her milk began to yield no butter 
and how she discovered that this was due to a spell 
put upon it by some old woman in the neighbourhood ? 
It is as a charm against witchcraft that a horseshoe or 
some other iron object is often nailed to the bottom 
of the churn or the churn-handle made of the wood of 
a rowan tree. The belief in the power of witches to 
transform themselves into animals is also common 
among country people. Everybody has heard stories 
of the hare that mysteriously disappears after being 
shot, while a witch is discovered shortly afterwards 
not far from the same spot with her leg bleeding. We 
doubt, however, whether the more serious cases of human 
transformations into animals are now believed any where 
in Europe. Even in the age of the greatest credulity, 
indeed, stories of witches who could turn themselves 
into wolves were widely disbelieved. The fifth-century 
law of the Salian Franks to the effect that “ any sor- 
‘eress who has devoured a man should on conviction 
be fined two bundred sous” reminds us at the same time 
how strong a hold such fables have had at certain periods 
on the imagination of the race. In recent years there 
have been signs of a revival of interest in witchcraft ; 
and there is always a danger that interest in spiritualism 
may degenerate into this. There is very little doubt 
that the spiritualistic mediums of our day, had they 
lived in the Middle Ages, would have stood an excellent 
chance of being burnt as witches. Did not the late 
Father Benson write a novel to suggest that the spirits 
which manifest themselves to the spiritualists are 
devils disguising themselves as one’s friends and good 
angels? And is not communion with the Devil of the 
very essence of witchcraft? Luckily, even if we accepted 
this interpretation of spiritualism, the common sense 
of civilised people would prevent any revival of per- 
secution of those suspected of witchcraft. We have 
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come to feel that if the Devil is at all dangerous, he is 
least dangerous of all when engaged in his pranks. 
The Devil who helps an old woman to ride through the 
night on a broomstick is a genial fellow compared to 
the Devil that from time to time inhabits our own 
breasts, and the Devil in the shape of a black cat is good 
company compared to the Devil in the shape of a black 
thought. Anyhow, so we tell ourselves. But if we 
really believed in the broomstick and the black cat, we 
might easily sing another tune. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SMALL 
FARMER 


HE small farmer looking over his water-logged 
fields in these late days of March has some 
excuse for pessimism. Not only is he in 

desperate straits, but he has the additional mortification 
of being congratulated by those who fondly believe that 
the present market prices are making his fortune. Like 
all his fellows who work with small capital and live 
from hand to mouth, he sold his corn as soon as it was 
harvested, and the 40 per cent. rise that followed has 
been of no service to him. He has never been able to 
hold corn, which is why prices invariably rule low as 
soon as harvest is over. His clover and meadow hays 
were sold before July was out to provide for harvest, 
just as the corn was marketed before October to meet 
rent and tithe. For men who farm hundreds of acres 
and command a capital of ten pounds or so per acre, it 
is possible to wait upon the market; but the great 
majority of farmers are men with limited resources, a 
useful but narrow experience, and no prospect over a 
term of years of making much more than a living. 
When they have set aside a little money it serves to 
meet the need for another horse or a new machine or 
other of the unexpected calls that must be faced from 
time to time. Few small farmers trust to insurance as 
a safeguard against the unexpected; they prefer to 
put their faith in good luck, and they pay accordingly. 

In normal times, with wheat somewhere round about 
forty shillings a quarter, the farmer would have been 
quite satisfied; it is a paying price, and compares 
favourably with that realised in the early ‘nineties, 
when wheat changed hands in East Anglia at twenty 
shillings and even less. It was when he came to buy 
food for cattle, pigs, and poultry that his difficulties 
began. Oats were generally a poor crop ; maize, barley 
meal, middlings, oileake, and the rest, all necessary for 
the progress of his live stock, and the artificial manures 
demanded by his fields, were rising so fast that his 
small cash resources could not keep pace with them. 
To prepare stock under such conditions was to face an 
ultimate loss, and many men were obliged to sell rather 
than to fatten. To add to the troubles of the farmer, 
the winter has been among the worst in recent times. 
There have been few frosts, the land has long been 
unable to bear the plough, and though it was said that 
some 200,000 acres would be added to the corn 
area in this country, much of that land reserved for 
spring planting is still like a soaked sponge, and some 
winter-sown corn is in danger. 

Work on the farms when March winds and sunshine 
have taken away some of the superfluous moisture must 
needs be hard and unremitting ; and with its advent the 
problem of labour will become acute, for while the Board 
of Agriculture called for the preparation of more arable 


land the War Office called for more recruits. The rural 
districts have responded generously to the call. Thou- 
sands of men have left the plough, and in place of their 
fifteen shilling wage their wives get a minimum of fifteen 
with an addition for each child. Their “man” no 
longer taxes the weekly income to the extent of two or 
three shillings for beer and tobacco, there is no outlay for 
his food, the housewife thrives as never before, while the 
farmer is not only short-handed now, but knows that 
men will not return to the old servitude at the old rate of 
wages. Even if they were content to do so, their wives 
would have none of it, but the danger is small. The 
farm hand will have eaten the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, well fed, warmly clad, and trained to the highest 
pitch of physical excellence, he will sell his labour in the 
highest market, to the great advantage of the Overseas 
Dominions, which may be presumed to be preparing for 
his return from service. Even those who could not go 
to the Front have had the wit to demand a better wage. 
They deserve it, for our rates of pay for agricultural 
labour are a disgrace and a danger to the community ; 
but the small farmer’s troubles will be greater than 
before. He is driven to many shifts, he has called the 
old men from the chimney corner and has endeavoured, 
as we know, with only moderate success, to call the boys 
and even the girls from school, he looks with anxiety to 
the time when rolling, harrowing, sowing, weeding, and 
the rest, weeding above all things, will require more 
service than he can command. Old men are slow and 
uncertain, children lack experience and enthusiasm, and 
one year’s seeding brings seven years’ weeding in its 
train. His small fields and high hedges, his old-fashioned 
methods and implements, his own rooted distaste for 
change will all fight against him. 

‘He knows, too, if he be farming on a yearly or short 
term agreement, that rent will be ruled not by his excep- 
tional difficulties, but by the price of corn, just as the 
tithe is. He will be required to pay more or yield his 
place to somebody who can. Everywhere he turns the 
prospects are unsatisfactory, while those who judge 
farming by current prices assure him that he is having 
the time of his life. If he is still young, be may yet find 
salvation across the seas; if he be middle-aged or old, he 
will struggle on as men struggled in the years following 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and in the fullness of a little 
time his place will know him no more. 

While it is impossible not to pity the small farmer, 
even his friends must admit that many of his troubles 
are of his own making. Because his father and his 
grandfather were accustomed to grind the faces of their 
labourers, he has done the same, their suspicion of all save 
the simplest machinery has descended to him, he has 
resisted co-operation, his mind has had higher hedges 
round it than his own fields: in short he will be one of the 
first to suffer from the general revision of methods that 
war will impose upon the country. For all his capacity 
for hard work, for all his native shrewdness and excellent 
though limited judgment, he is as a child. His horizon 1s 
bounded by the nearest market town, he does not study 
the papers devoted to the farming interest, experiments 
of any kind are distasteful to him, and public opinion, 
coming as it has so often of late between him and his 
workers, he regards as an intolerable impertinence. He 
looks upon his own methods, however obsolete, as 4 
valuable trade secret and enterprise of whatever kind as 
an adventure to be wisely shunned. How seldom will he 
plant fruit trees, or trouble to keep selected strains of 
poultry, or add the profits of bee-keeping to his returns! 
If he has fruit trees they are an eyesore, his poultry are 
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treated as of no account, his bees, if any, live in the straw 
skeps of twenty years ago. He is as far removed from 
the scientific farmer as the heart of the country from the 
centre of the town, and yet in all probability he represents 
considerably more than fifty per cent. of the farming 
industry to-day. What is to be done for him ? 

In the first place it must be admitted that he is worth 
saving ; for he is a hard worker, capable, within limits, of 
frugal habits and well content to endure a life that would 
stifle most men equally cut off from intercourse with 
their fellows. Outside market days he meets few save 
his family and his workers, he seldom takes a holiday, and 
then it is a very brief one, a day’s hunting and a day’s 
shooting will make the most depressing month tolerable. 
He has courage too, and strives earnestly for all his 
limited vision. Help must be forced upon him, for no 
optional scheme of improvement would move him to 
anything save a feeling of anger or distrust. By reason 
of his better qualities he is a national asset ; on account of 
his shortcomings and his upbringing he is not fitted for 
any other occupation. It may be, too, that the present 
crisis in his affairs, the high prices of necessities and the 
scarcity of labour will reconcile him for the first time in 
his life to the compulsory changes that can alone suffice 
to make his future prosperous or even tolerable. 

The task of imposing and developing the necessary 
alteration in his methods is one that only the Govern- 
ment can undertake. It must provide modern machi- 
nery and develop the co-operative system that has 
already spread over a part of Northern Europe and is 
changing the face of Ireland. Under present conditions 
the cost of the modern machines that carry out work on a 
gargantuan scale in the cornfields of Canada and the 
United States is prohibitive. There are half a dozen 
labour-saving devices that could be manufactured in 
England and supplied on loan to farming districts, 
machines capable of doing their work so rapidly that 
the great difficulty resulting from simultaneous demand 
would not arise. In America a machine goes into the 
cornfield, cuts the crop, threshes it, and carries the grain 
away at the end of the day. It is driven straight to the 
elevators ranged along the great railway lines, and the 
farmer takes his cheque away with him. The problems 
of harvest and harvest weather disappear ; a minimum 
of labour accomplishes a maximum of work. The steam 
plough can outpace many teams of horses; in fact, steam 
or petrol can do for the farmer what they have done for 
the traffic of the ocean and the high road. 

In the same way the swift petrol-driven vehicle could 
collect the farmer’s eggs, cheese, chickens and cream, the 
market gardener’s produce, and substitute for fifty slow 
journeys by horse and cart a single visit to the market 
town or central depot. Nobody who has visited 
America and seen farming carried on in all its ramifica- 
tions for the benefit of the country can fail to deplore the 
terrible waste of time and labour associated with our 
efforts over here. This waste has been strangling the 
small farmer for years past, and he lacks the initiative 
necessary to put a period to it. 

But now he is at the parting of the ways. The war has 
produced a crisis in the farming industry, and his fate will 
be determined by the way in which he meets it. If he 
“an be saved—as he may be saved if the Board of Agricul- 
ture rises to the height of a great occasion—he is worth 
saving ; if he cannot, then he will have to make way for 
those who are better able than he to take advantage of 
modern scientific methods, and incidentally to recog- 
nise the economy of adequate wages. 

AGRICOLA. 


MONEY FOR WAR AND MONEY 
FOR PEACE 


N March Ist the House of Commons voted 
with enthusiasm a further £387,000,000 to 
pay for the war up to the close of the present 

financial year (the twelve months ending March 8lst, 
1915), and £250,000,000 as a first instalment of war 
expenditure in the new financial year which will 
begin on April Ist, 1915. Up to March Quarter-day 
the war will have cost £362,000,000. If it is over 
by Christmas next, it will have cost another £500,000,000, 
making £862,000,000. So great is the issue and so 
dire is the need that we can barely stop to take note of 
the greatest figures which have ever been handled by 
a British Chancellor of the Exchequer. It suffices us 
that we have confidence that the money can be found. 

The aggregate expenditure on war and peace in the 
financial year just closing moves the Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Times to the following utterance : 

The estimated national expenditure for the unprecedented year 
which is now drawing to a close is nearly three times as much as the 
sum actually spent in the last complete year of peace, £569,000,000 
for 1914-15, as compared with £197,493,000 for 1913-14. And last 
May we were pulling long faces over our first £200,000,000 Budget. 

Yes, compared with the finding of £569,000,000 
for peace and war in a single twelve months, boggling 
at £200,000,000 for peace purposes takes on a different 
perspective. And what if the comparison be made 
with the next financial year ? 

In the twelve months which will end on March 31st, 
1916, the war is hardly likely to cost less than 
£600,000,000; and if we add £200,000,000 for the 
ordinary Budget, we shall be finding £800,000,000 in a 
single twelve months for purposes of peace and purposes 
This is four times as much as the Budget over 
Further, it is 


of war. 
which so many long faces were pulled. 
now clear that the war may cost us one thousand 
millions or more. When it is over we shall have proof 
of one thing at least: that we have for some time had 
the power, if we had cared to use it, to make a revo- 
lution in the social and industrial life of the United 
Kingdom—a revolution which in the course of not 
many years would have saved annually far more lives 
than we are likely to lose in the present war. It is 
rather a melancholy reflection that it should need such 
a war as this to remind us in so important a connection 
that you never know what you can do until you try. 
When the Parliament of a great nation discusses 
social problems, the mere mention of a few millions is 
often enough to bring argument to a standstill. The 
House of Commons perceptibly winces at the mention 
of £10,000,000 or even £5,000,000 in time of peace, 
and any average member of the party which is Out 
can usually raise cries of ““Shame” from an average 
political meeting by denouncing the party that is In 
for spending a few millions more than was at one 
time spent by the party which is Out. One of the 
favourite arguments against the rebuilding of the 
British Navy to meet the German Naval Law was that 
a Dreadnought costing £2,000,000 was the price of 
10,000 beautiful cottages. The war will soon be costing 
£2,000,000 a day, but no one now stops to remind 
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us that this is the cost of 10,000 cottages, not per 
annum, but per diem. 

It has been said with truth that many of the British 
people do not realise either that they are at war or 
their very great good fortune in being cut off from the 
penalties of war by an impregnable Navy. For by 
far the great majority of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom we are at war upon the principle of limited 
liability. But ought we to be surprised at the common 
lack of realisation of the war when the ordinary opera- 
tions of peace are so little understood? During the 
first six months of the war we lost about 10,000 soldiers 
by death, either killed in action or died of wounds and 
disease in France and Belgium. In that same six 
months we lost by the ordinary imperfections of our 
society fully 100,000 lives, this estimate being arrived 
at by comparing the death-rate of the United Kingdom 
as a whole with the death-rates of well-to-do districts 
where poor people are present in small proportions. 
War on the big scale is a thing of occasion; peace and 
the horrors of peace are with us nearly always. 

Whatever may be said as to our shortcomings in 
realising the present situation, there can be no question 
that war is better realised than the conditions of 
peace. Lack of imagination is our chief difficulty in 
all matters of reform. We are spending £1,000,000,000 
on the war because we needs must do it. If we had 
been asked to put up a similar sum within a similar 
period to give us a national power system, to establish 
and co-ordinate a national transport system by land 
and water, to establish new industries and to regenerate 
old ones, and to eradicate every slum in the country, 
we should have been laughed at for our pains. I 
wonder if the war will teach us anything in that direction. 
We have been recently investing capital abroad to the 
tune of about £200,000,000 per annum, as I showed in 
THE NEw STATESMAN of January 3l1st, 1914. Not to 
exaggerate the expenditure on the war, let us note 
that £1,000,000,000 represents no more than five years’ 
oversea investing by rich people, thus incidentally 
reminding ourselves of the possibilities of social invest- 
ment. 

Sometimes I fear that the war will take effect, not in 
proving to us the possibilities of national investment, 
but in stinting national and municipal expenditure 
upon desirable objects. If the country could be 
persuaded to find for the purposes of national capital 
a sum not larger than 50 per cent. of what it is finding 
to fight Germany, we should not only recover quickly 
from the effects of war, but have vastly improved our 
position as the result of the war within a decade. If, 
however, the war is followed by a phase of parsimony 
masquerading as “economy,” we shall show that 
one of the main lessons of the war has been wasted 
upon us. The problems of redrafting returned soldiers 
into work, and of turning back the tide of industry 
from war to peace, will need to be dealt with upon the 
same large and generous scale which necessity is com- 
pelling us to apply to the great struggle in which we 
are engaged. Shall we have learned to apply a big 


scale to a big operation, or shall we return to the petti- 
fogging methods which have prevented the proper 
development of scientific achievements ? 


Shall a nation 





learning in bitter necessity to organise itself for war be 
content to go back to a peace time of disorganisation 
and disharmony? The answers to these questions 
will be written in history, and upon thcir nature will 
depend, fully as much as upon the character of the issue 
of the present actual fighting, the destiny of Britain 
and of her Empire. L. G. Cut0zza Money. 


Correspondence 


THE FALLACY OF EXCESSIVE OVERTIME 
ON WAR CONTRACTS 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me in your columns to call attention to 
the fact that the Management Committee of the General Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions has strongly recommended “ the abolition, 
wherever possible, of all Sunday work.’”” The Committee, we 
are told, “has evidence of serious physical and mental over- 
strain and increasing sickness rates, and it believes that the 
aggregate output of munitions of war would be increased if 
labour and facilities were properly organised and proper rest 
periods provided.” The existence of overstrain seems to be 
well established, and is due apparently to two causes—speeding 
up and overtime. The effects are also twofold—ill-health 
through exhaustion, and general sickness due to the weakening 
of the workers’ powers of resistance. In consequence there is 
absence from work, as is shown by the returns of some approved 
societies (from which the General Federation of Trade Unions 
appears to have obtained its evidence) and by reports from various 
industrial centres. But the diminution of production does not 
stop here ; where the pace is not set by machinery, at any rate, 
work will be done more slowly, and perhaps worse. Further, 
there will be an abnormal amount of unpunctuality. The 
Times last Saturday printed a statement from “ the head of a 
large shipbuilding company” showing the percentage of men 
absent from work at 6 a.m. and 9 a.m., both before and after the 
men had received “‘a substantial increase in wages for day 
work and 10 per cent. on piece work.” We are gravely informed 
that after the rise “‘ on the whole, they worked less time.” The 
evidence on this point is most unconvincing; but the Times 
appears to be amazed that after ‘“‘a substantial increase in 
wages ” there is not a substantial increase in punctuality. If 
there is anything to be proved from this, it is surely that even 
the incentive of higher wages is insufficient to stimulate over- 
tired workers to greater efforts. The figures given are appalling, 
and we can hardly imagine “ the head of a large shipbuilding 
company ”’ submitting quietly to such a large amount of absen- 
teeism as a regular occurrence. It must, therefore, be abnormal, 
and, if so, it is due to abnormal conditions. We are informed 
that in the week following the rise in wages the percentage of 
workmen absent from work at 6 a.m. varied from 40 among the 
carpenters to 71 in the case of the riveters and holders-on, whilst 
the proportion absent at 9 a.m. ranged from 17 per cent. among the 
platers to 34 per cent. in the case of the riveters and holders-on. 
This represents a loss of production for which some other reason 
than idleness must be found. 

The whole matter is clearly grave enough for the special 
consideration of the Government. Is the gain in output from 
protracted overtime and Sunday work greater than the loss due 
to broken time and slower working ? The question of industrial 
fatigue is as yet but imperfectly understood, but Miss Goldmark’s 
Fatigue and Efficiency is sufficiently convincing on the general 
point that speeding up and long hours soon reach the limit ol 
their “‘ net advantageousness.” It is likely enough that large 
numbers of workers are prepared to knock themselves up in the 
feverish production of munitions of war, but the sacrifice is 
futile if it ultimately impedes production. Improved internal 
organisation of workshops, the postponement of production to 
fulfil civil orders, and the utilisation of whatever available reserve 
there is, are all possible aids to the maximisation of output. If 
there is a prospect of a protracted war, the community will lose 
heavily in every way by the lowered efficiency of over-exhausted 
labourers, and in any case it is false economy to make demands 
on vitality if there is an alternative in superior industrial organt- 
sation. As in the case of the employment of children on farms, 
we have an illustration of the industrial tendency to take the 
line of least resistance. To cope with a larger volume of work 
and a shortage of labourers, the easy and obvious thing is make 
what workers there are work longer hours. But now that the 
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State has given itself large powers of control over factories and 

workshops, we have surely a right to insist that we shall get a 

maximum of output of munitions of war with a minimum of 

irreparable injury to the health and efficiency of the working 

members of the community.—Yours, etc., 
March 29th. 


THE 


A. G. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 
CONGRESS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I enclose copy of a letter sent by the New Constitutional 
Society for Women’s Suffrage to the Executive Committee 
of the International Women’s Congress, in reply to an invitation 
to send delegates to the Congress to be held at The Hague in April, 
and I should be greatly obliged if you could find space for the 
letter in THE NEw STATESMAN.—Yours, etc., 

ADELINE M. CHAPMAN. 
(President of the New Constitutional 
Society for Women’s Suffrage.) 
24, Buckingham Gate, S.W 

[Enclosure.] 

“To the Executive Committee, International Women’s Congress, 
Amsterdam. 

“* March 26th, 1915. 

“ The Committee of the New Constitutional Society for Women’s 
Suffrage desire to thank the Executive Committee for their letter, 
and regret that they are unable to accept the invitation to send 
delegates to the International Women’s Congress to be held at 
The Hague on April 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

** Whilst sympathising, as all women must do, in the desire to 
promote peace and good international relations, they consider 
that the present moment is painfully inopportune for members 
of the belligerent nations to meet together in conference. 

‘** As Englishwomen, they share the conviction of Englishmen 
that the present conflict, cost what it may, must be carried 
through to a successful issue as the only means of honourably 
obtaining a durable peace ; and they see no useful purpose likely 
to be served, but rather the exact contrary, in discussing terms 
of peace when these have already been laid down by the Prime 
Ministers of England and France, and accepted as right and just 
by the vast majority of the allied nations.” 


FRENCH CASUALTY LISTS 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am puzzied at the statement of your Paris correspondent 
that no casualty lists have been published in France. Two or 
three weeks ago I picked up in a newspaper shop at Rouen a 
thick pamphlet, the title of which I do not remember. But it 
contained thousands of names of French soldiers with their 
regimental numbers, and it appeared to me to be nothing but one 
huge casualty list. It was sold at the price of 30 centimes. 

Yours, etc., 

The Albany, Piccadilly, W.., W. M. Acwortu. 

March 27th. 


A CONTRAST OF TEMPERAMENT 
To the Editor of Take New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The same post which brought me Mr. G. B. Shaw’s 
Miscellany on the German War Book brought me also Les Respon- 
sabilités de 0 Allemagne dans la Guerre de 1914, by the well-known 
Paris bibliophile who writes under the name of P. Saintyves. 
The temperamental contrast between the two writers is striking. 
It is impossible to be angry with Mr. Shaw ; or, to put it more 
exactly, it is impossible to be long angry with him. And M. 
Saintyves—who, it appears, is a reader of THE NEw StaTESMAN— 
refers to Common Sense about the War, rather with surprise 
than with anger, as “ un pamphlet ou il s’érige, 6 combien mal- 
encontreusement ! en détenteur privilégié du bon sens.” But, 
at the risk of being taxed with “ the lusty brutality of the Jingo 
clergy,” I admit a certain sympathy with Johnson’s love of “a 
good hater”: to abhor that which is evil is for most of us a 
condition of cleaving to that which is good. 

It was, I think, Cardinal Manning who said of a once famous 
pamphlet, Parnellism and Crime, that it made use of small truths 
to obscure great ones. Mr. Shaw’s writings on the war are open 
to the same charge. The French critic gives us a truer perspec- 
tive and transports us into a clearer air. He discerns, as Mr. Shaw 
does not, the gravity of the issues at stake: “ La guerre présente 
est une guerre comme on n’en a jamais vu. C’est le conflit de 


deux cités spirituelles ; la civilisation proclamant la droit des 
ames et le pouvoir souverain de la pitié ; la culture, qui pense a 
tout fonder sur le tranchant du sabre.” 


He dissipates the 





characteristically English illusion which associates German 
Cesarism with the Higher Critics. Nothing could be more 
fantastic. The Court professes a wooden orthodoxy ; the Junkers 
are pietistic: by a curious coincidence the Allies represent at 
once religion and rationalism. The war is a crusade; but “ Il 
ne s’agit plus de la possession d’un tombeau vide, fut-il saint entre 
tous, mais de la défense des berceaux ot: vagissent les enfants 
voués a Pidéal. Chrétiens ou penseurs libres, qui croyez a la 
fraternité humaine et voulez l’enseigner & vos fils, c’est pour vos 
berceaux, c’est pour tous les berceaux que vous vous battez.” 
What we are face to face with is not the undermining of Chris- 
tianity, ecclesiastical or evangelical, but the onslaught of a new 
fanaticism, a propaganda comparable only to that of Mohammed, 
or of the Mahdi of our own time. 

“ L’Allemagne se présente en annonciatrice ; son Kaiser se 
croit un Messie ; le peuple et l’'empereur préchent un nationalisme 
féroce fondé sur la force matérielle, organisé par elle et destiné a 
la glorifier. La race germanique ne congoit un état que selon 
le type de l’athléte géant, dont le poing saura imposer sa loi au 
monde assommé. Ce gigantisme mystique est la négation de 
toutes les grandeurs morales. 

“A ce mysticisme sauvage, philosophie d’hallucinés et de 
déments, les Puissances opposent la Raison latine et la Sagess« 
grecque, étres vraiment divins, dont tous les traits expriment 
la Justice et l’Equité. Les nations civilisées rejettent un dieu 
sans entrailles, un messianisme sans pitié, une philosophie sans 
humanité. A la religion allemande, est ce religion qu’il faut dire 
alors que défaille Pidéal, au culte de la force, a ses rites barbares, 
& ses autels souillés de sang innocent, les Alliés opposent la religion 
du juste, le culte du droit, les rites de la paix, et des autels sans 
tache.” 

The time in which we live is too critical for dialectical ingenuity . 
This is a game at which Mr. Shaw can beat most of us. But it is 
a small game, and it is out of place to-day. ‘“ Vous vous ex- 
primez agréablement, monsieur Bergeret. Les rhéteurs parlaient 
de la sorte dans Rome quand Alaric y entra avec ses Visigoths. 
Toutefois, les rhéteurs du V° siécle jetaient sous les térébinths 
de lEsquilin des pensées moins vaines.’” Has Mr. Shaw read 
the practical commentary on the War Book reproduced from 
official records in the Field of February 13th, or in Le Livre Rouge, 
or in Les Crimes Allemands daprés des Temoignages Allemands ? 
Never, perhaps, were the issues of a war so clear-cut, or the 
colours of good and evil so unmixed. Brigandage, rape, and 
murder go unchained ; professors applaud ; bishops pass on the 
other side; the Church is “ neutral”; Infallibility is dumb. 
But “ Dieu n’est pas neutre” is a cry that has stirred Belgian 
and French feeling to its depths ; when civilisations and churches 
are bankrupt, the appeal is to the underlying soul of things. 
And M. Saintyves’ ** Aux beffrois et aux clochers, A tous les 
horizons, sonne la guerre spirituelle,”’ rings truer than Mr. Shaw’s 
bloodless criticism. The note struck is that of an older civilisa- 
tion and breeding; it is more in tune with the chord of the 
world and of man. It is probable, however, that, like his own 
hero, Mr. Shaw will “go on talking”; and that, when we 
have a convenient season, which we have not at present, we shall 
be glad to hear what he has to say.—Yours, etc., 

Ashby St. Ledgers. ALFRED FAWKES. 

March 16th. 


Miscellany 
BURIED TREASURE 


HE other evening I heard a man remark that he 
hoped that a few dons had been sent with the 
fleet to the Dardanelles in view of the possibility 

of rescuing ancient manuscripts from the city, if and when it 
was attacked. It is improbable that the Admiral has any 
academic A.D.C.’s attached to his staff for Special Service. 
But it is quite possible that there are a few dons in the Dar- 
Naval Brigade (*‘* Churchill’s 
Army ”’), in which the company (in no detrimental sense) is 
understood to be very mixed. If so, and if an occupation of 
Stamboul does give them opportunities of exploration, they 
may find something. For romantic rumours have always 
been afloat as to piles of “ lost classics”’ stowed away in 
crypts and lofts and mosque libraries, jealously guarded 
from the Giaour eye like the Secrets of the Harem. There 
may be nothing in it. The eloping Byzantines who came to 
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Italy with bags full of texts in the fifteenth century may 
have brought away everything that was worth bringing. 
Ecclesiastical vandalism was not a peculiarly Western pro- 
duct, and a race of monks who expurgated the Anthology 
according to their own canons not merely of morality, but also 
of taste, may have destroyed by the time of Constantine XI. 
much that existed in the time of Constantine I. It is, how- 
ever, worth remembering—what we frequently forget—that 
a really considerable portion not merely of the minor, but 
also of the major classics are stil] “lost.” We may have 
Homer, Virgil, and Plato virtually in bulk, and quite enough 
Euripides to keep Professor Murray busy ; but an enormous 
amount of literature, famous in its day, has disappeared. 
The greater part of the Greek drama and poetry has gone. 
Possibly the pre-Homeric songs and hymns were not known 
even to the Greeks of classical times ; and unless, which is 
doubtful, the “ exponents ” of “ oral tradition ” were in the 
habit of taking and burying gramophone records, they are 
beyond recall. But the epic-writers who, in Mr. Kipling’s 
elegant phrase, smote the bloomin’ lyre after "Omer have 
also gone. We have some names. There was the Little 
Iliad, the Nostoi of Agias, and Arctinus’ Sack of Troy ; and 
there were epics by Strasinus and Eugammon of Cyrene. 
Hesiod alone remains of the Boeotian epic-writers, and we 
may be forgiven a sentimental regret for the loss of the 
works of Epimenides, the Cretan Rip van Winkle and Old 
Parr, who went to sleep for half a century and lived alto- 
gether for nearly three hundred years, being very deservedly 
deified for his feats. Only scraps remain of Callinus (who is 
said to have invented elegiacs), of Tyrtsus (le Beghie de ses 
jours), and of the great lyrist Aleman. The reputation of 
Archilochus of Paros, who flourished in the seventh century 
before Christ, was still very great in the days of the Roman 
Empire ; Longinus (or whoever wrote the Treatise on the 
Sublime) had a very high opinion of him, and Horace and 
others speak of the poisonous power of his satire, which is 
alleged to have driven his successful rival] in love to suicide. 
He passed this valuable gift on to his celebrated disciple 
Hipponax of Ephesus ; in this case the victims were sculp- 
tors who had made too faithful an image of the bard. The 
immoral moral poems of Theognis are gone like the songs 
of Orion, that maritime Orpheus. Anacreon and Sappho, 
famous as they are, we have to take almost entirely on trust 
from the ancients. What has been found of Sappho’s does 
not shake her reputation as one of the greatest lyric poets 
in the world’s history. The works of her alleged suitor 
Alczeus have disappeared ; Stersichorus and “ pure Simon- 
ides ” are in little better case. What we have of Pindar is 
only a torso, if a sublime one. Leonidas of Tarentum, the 
contemporary and fellow-countryman of Theocritus, we 
know only from a few exquisite things in the Anthology. 
Almost the whole of the later lyric poetry has vanished. 
Philetas of Cos was reputed a prince of erotics. The fame 
of young Archias spread over the whole Western world while 
he was still in his *teens. Then there were Lycophron and 
Callimachus, whose vast “output” is now represented by a 
small residuum. He was both an Alexandrine and a 
librarian ; but he came near perfection at times, as in the 
well-known lament for Heraclitus, so perfectly translated by 
the late William Cory. Meleager, whose own epigrams, 
delicate and poignant, are amongst the brightest flowers in 
the Anthology, made a collection of the best short poems 
of his own time and the ages before him. We have not even 


that, but only an expurgation of an expurgation of it, with 
much of the original good verse omitted, and a considerable 
amount of Byzantine work added which can neither please 
the taste nor edify the mind. 

It is impossible here to go in detail into all the depart- 
ments of literature, but the losses are everywhere great. 


Our history of the Greek theatre is built on hearsay. Aris- 
totle knew, and considered as the root whence Greek comedy 
sprang, a poem called Margites, which was fathered on 
Homer, who had a back of Baconian breadth. A few lines 
survive. The first distinguished figure of the great Attic 
tragedy was Phrynichus, who was heavily fined for unman- 
ning his audience by the devastating terror of his Sack of 
Miletus. His tragedies are lost. Of all the tragedies of 
ZEschylus but a tenth or a twelfth survive; of Sophocles 
a still smaller proportion; and even of Euripides only a 
third is extant. Of the other tragedians, Ion at least, whom 
Aristophanes and others praised highly, would be worth 
recovering. We have no plays by Susarion, who perhaps 
founded the old comedy, or by the very popular Cratinus 
and Eupolis ; and of Aristophanes we are only acquainted 
with a fifth. The comic playwrights of the decadence, the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, the early prose-writers, the 
orators, the historians, have all in great part perished. 
What, in reality, were the prose and verse of Empedocles 
like ? Theopompus, the sardonic historian, was mentioned 
in the same breath as Herodotus and Thucydides. Many 
other historians of great repute in all periods have disap- 
peared ; and those we do possess we possess only in frag- 
ments. Some of the most valuable of Plutarch’s Lives have 
vanished. The greatest loss from the political scientist’s 
point of view is undoubtedly that of the vast and exhaustive 
account of various constitutions drawn up by Aristotle and 
his pupils. They are said to have collected and arranged 
particulars of no fewer than a hundred and fifty of such 
constitutions, the Polity of Athens being but one from this 
vast array. “‘ He made,” as Sir Frederick Pollock has said, 
“a full and minute study of the existing constitutions of the 
Greek cities, and thus collected a great body of information 
and materials, unhappily lost to us for the most part. And 
we regret the loss all the more keenly in that we know how 
accurate Aristotle was.” Lastly, there are the romances, 
books of travels, and pseudo-scientific works. The Milesian 
tales were collected and written down in Greek and trans- 
lated into Latin. We have them in neither tongue, nor the 
similar short stories emanating from Ephesus, Cyprus, and 
elsewhere. The familiar Widow of Ephesus is probably a 
specimen. This tale has been told under many skies. 
Pornographic tales are things that the race does not “ will- 
ingly let die,” and from what we know of the epidemic 
nature and persistence of this kind of story it seems likely 
that, what with the medizval French and Italian collections, 
not to speak of the Arabian and Chinese tales, we are familiar 
with more of the Milesian contes than we are aware of. 
The origins of the Greek novel cannot now be traced owing 
to the loss of early fictions. Judging by the quality of the 
novels (mostly about love and pirates) that have been trans- 
mitted, we have not suffered greatly by the disappearance of 
so many of the later romances ; but some of the collections 
of prodigies and wonders must have heen entertaining. 
With the Latins losses are not sc numerous, nor could 
they be so important. Of Lucilius the satirist, the friend of 
Scipio and the admired of Horace, there remain but a few 
lines. Another early lost poet is that P. Licinius Tegula 
who was considered one of the first of comic writers. He 
flourished about 200 B.c.; and Livy stirs our imaginations 
when he relates how during the Macedonian War the 
Decemvirs ordered a hymn by Tegula to be sung all over 
Rome by thrice nine virgins. The immediate reason was 
that everybody had been alarmed by the birth of a pig with 
a human head, a lamb with a pig’s head, a five-footed calf, 
and several hermaphrodites : certainly an unusual crop. The 
greatest writers of the great Roman Age survive bodily, 
but half Ovid’s not very delightful but extremely infor- 
mative Fasti have gone, and Tibullus is very incomplete ; 
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whilst there are many poets, highly praised by Horace, 
Propertius, and others, who survive only in fragments or not 
at all. Amongst these are Mark Antony’s prolific son 
Julius ; Titius Septimus; Plotius, and Tucca, who were 
given by Augustus the ticklish job of editing and “ cutting ” 
Virgil after he was dead; Varius, whom Virgil commended 
to Mecenas ; and above all perhaps C. Calvus Licinius, who 
died before he was thirty, one of the most famous men of 
his time. 

Of Latin drama we possess only a skeleton : a long list of 
“missing ”’ could be given, but Ennius, Nevius, and Accius 
will suffice. In historical literature there are chasms every- 
where. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, were but 
the most familiar of them filled up, our knowledge of Roman 
history would be doubled, and our knowledge of the outlying 
countries very much increased. What we have of Livy is 
only a quarter of what Livy wrote. Several books of 
Tacitus—probably amongst the most engrossing—are 
missing ; so also, in varying degrees, the works of Cornelius, 
Nepos, Sallust, old Cato, Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, 
Mucianus, Varro—to mention only the most familiar names. 
And so on to the end of the catalogue. Much of the miscel- 
laneous work of the Empire has perished, and a tear may at 
least be shed over the absent portions of Petronius. 

There may be nothing to be found in Constantinople. 
The legend may also be baseless that unique manuscripts 
are possessed by the monks of Mount Athos, who so pleased 
Gibbon by their mystical habit of staring at their navels 
and seeing a great light. But much of value may yet be 
recovered elsewhere. After several barren centuries excava- 
tions, principally in Egypt, have in the last twenty or thirty 
years recovered a good deal. The Polity of Athens (attri- 
buted to Aristotle) and the Bibliothéque National speech of 
Hyperides have come to light. The poems of Bacchylides 
made a “ sensation” in 1897. M. Lefebvre’s fragments of 
Menander (thirteen hundred lines) were quite enough to 
weaken the dramatist’s reputation in 1905; and since then 
there have been beautiful fragments of Sappho and a 
Satyrie drama by Sophocles, an example of an art-form of 
which the Cyclops of Euripides was the only specimen we 
previously knew. All this while Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
and other archeologists, have been disinterring vast masses 
of records of small literary merit, but of immense value for 
the light they shed upon social and economic organisation 

and customs. But enormous scope for discovery remains, 
even outside Egypt. As in Egypt anything of classical 
Greece may lic, so in another place “ lost ” Greek and Latin 
books of the best periods may be hidden in abundance. 
All that is necessary,” said a writer in the Classical Review 
a few years ago, “ in order to bring about discoveries greater 
than those of Poggio is for the Italian Government to refrain 
from building an ironclad, and with the money thus saved 
to dig up Herculaneum, where countless papyri may still be 
preserved by the friendly mud which enveloped the town 
before it was overwhelmed by the torrents of lava on which 
the squalid suburb of Resina now rests.””> What digging has 
been done at Herculaneum in the past has produced many 
fine bronzes, marbles, and paintings, but the particular 
Roman whose library has been unearthed had an unfor- 
tunate and unaccountable penchant fer the works of 
Philodemus of Gadara, a boring philosopher who would 
not have left the world much the poorer had he run down a 
steep place into the sea, like so many of his fellow-citizens. 
But Vesuvius may have preserved much that man has 
destroyed. Even a Chestertonian Optimist could scarcely 
hope to recover from Herculaneum works written after 
Herculaneum was buried. Yet almost anything of the 
great Greek and Latin cras may be there, and the Italian 
Government can scarcely be congratulated on refusing (from 





‘ 





parsimoniousness) to do the digging itself and (from 
jealousy) to allow foreigners to undertake it. The expense 
would no doubt be considerable, owing to the depth and 
hardness of the deposits. But a few hundred thousand 
pounds would probably be enough ; and, at worst, an auction 
of the “ finds ” would certainly recoup the Government. In 
the last resort one might have thought that there would 
have been enough wealthy persons in the world interested 
in archeological discovery to put up the money even if the 
Italian Government does insist—as it insisted when Professor 
Waldstein formulated his scheme—on keeping the “ loot.” 
But possibly not just at present. EUGENE Parry. 


WITH THE RED CROSS 
VIII. 
An ALL-Nicur Jon. 

FE, got up as quietly as possible so as not to wake 
the others, lying wrapped in rugs like brown 
chrysalises. The low room hummed with the 

sound of gentle snoring. It was stuffy; it was cold. On 
lying down I had taken the precaution to dry my socks by 
putting them between my shirt and vest, but the moment 
my feet were in my boots again the comforting sense of moist 
warmth vanished, and the familiar chill struck up my legs. 

The O.C. was whispering directions to the man on watch 
to have hot cocoa ready for us against our return, as we 
clumped cautiously down the wooden stairs. It would be 
an all-night job. Outside it was bitter cold, windy, and 
pitch-dark ; no moon, not a star; only on the horizon there 
fluttered from time to time the lightning of guns too distant 
to be heard. There had been a booming cannonade round 
us that evening. Now it had stopped, and nothing was 
audible but the wind wuthering down the village street and 
the creaking of bare trees. There was the usual delay 
tinkering up the machines. I went in again for extra 
blankets for the stretchers (two apiece would not be amiss 
on such a night), to fill the water bottles with boiled water, 
and cram more cigarettes and chocolate into my coat 
pockets. Then off we started—three cars; I on the last, 
since I had been along the road in day time and my com- 
panion, who was driving, had not. If we got behind—and 
he was bound to go cautiously—it was my business to 
remember where the shell-holes came. It was a shocking 
bad road, I knew that, narrow, with mud on each side deep 
enough to bog a heavy ambulance. I recollected two nasty 
places in particular: one a shell-hole filled with water in the 
very middle of the road, which by a miracle of luck was 
just not too wide for a car to clear, and one where an enor- 
mous crater had broken away a piece of the road just 
opposite a smaller pit on the other side. What makes one 
nervous on these occasions is the thought of the consequences 
of an accident. If one gets stuck, let alone the horror of 
upsetting a load of wounded in the open country at night, a 
mile or two from help, the road by which the others can be 
brought away may be blocked for hours. Our section had, 
too, a reputation with the French for doing night work along 
bad roads to live up to. 

We swished quickly down to the next village with head- 
lights on, but turning into the open country, all lights, except 
the red back-light, had to be extinguished. We were in the 
dark. The German lines were near on our right and again 
somewhere in front of us, a good way off. We started 
crawling along, straining our eyes ahead into the blackness. 
The little red light of the car in front, shining like a burning 
cigar, was a clue to follow, but it was drawing away quickly, 
and presently it had disappeared altogether. The wind 
pressed against our eyes. Sometimes the car lurched into 
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deep, soft slosh on one side or the other and had to be righted 
by a violent twist of the wheel. Was the road curving ? 
And were we coming to the holes? I tried flashing an 
electric torch intermittently. It illuminated a yard or two 
of mud and stones in front, but left us dazzled afterwards 
with colour blotches floating on the darkness before our eyes 
—worse than useless that. Suddenly the whole landscape 
was lit up by a pale greenish glare. The Germans, on the 
look-out for an attack, had sent up a rocket. Two flaring stars 
hung for a minute in the sky as though tied together, dwindled, 
and went out, leaving us again blinded. ‘“ I had better get 
out and walk in front,’’ I said; ‘* we must be near the first 
hole ” ; and, sure enough, I discovered a hole half-filled with 
straw, water, and faggots, but not the one I had expected. 
More rockets went up; we crawled on and on, then turned 
abruptly to the left towards a small circle of white light 
lying on the road. The O.C. was standing there waiting for 
us, illuminating the large crater with his torch: “ Do you 
see it?” “ Right.” In a minute or two we were in 
another village. Light streamed across the liquid mud 
from an open door and two broken windows. The house 
(about the only one still intact) had its back turned to the 
enemy’s lines, so no precautions against this had been 
necessary. On the other side of the road loomed up a 
shattered church, and opposite the open door stood a large 
crucifix in a shrine, much bespattered and chipped by 


shrapnel. The village seemed full of men moving quietly 
about—French marines in blue overcoats and round flat caps, 


so they mostly revealed themselves when they crossed a bar 
of light. One heard the gritting or splashing of their 
footsteps in the darkness and saw here and there the 
wandering spark of a cigarette, which sometimes glowed 
brighter, throwing a momentary gleam on a thick hand, a 
bearded mouth, and part of a muffler. In the road there 
was silence; inside the lighted room a confused noise of 
talking and moans. 

It was difficult for two of us to get into the room with a 
stretcher and still more difficult to find a place to put it 
down. The floor was covered with straw, and the straw 
almost hidden by the wounded men lying upon it. Close to 
the door a surgeon on his knees was dabbing at a red hole in 
the side of a half-naked man, propped up by knapsacks, 
whose face wore an expression at once of apprehension and 
of relief such as a frightened child shows when it is at last 
In the nearest corner crouched a young 
He was 


being cared for. 
soldier with his cap still on and his face to the wall. 
hunched up like an ape in the corner of its cage, talking 
Those whose dressings were finished 
To reach 


rapidly to himself. 
were mostly lying at the further end of the room. 
one it was necessary to pick your way among apprehensive, 
tortured bodies, setting down your feet now between broken 
legs, now beside bleeding heads. And when it came to 
moving the wounded man nearest to the one to be taken, in 
order to lay the stretcher, even if he had been talking or 
lying lethargic before, he generally began to cry out, either 
from fear or pain. It takes three men usually to get a badly 
wounded man gently on to a stretcher, but here there was 
often hardly room for two broncardiers to shift their feet for 
the lift. At the door those borne out were covered with 
rugs, and their few things (caps, pipes), about which they 
sometimes showed pathetic anxiety, were tucked beside 
them. Then they were raised again and pushed by their 
comrades into their shelves in the dark ambulance outside. 
The were strapped, with parting words of 
encouragement: ‘* Courage, mon vieux,” “ Bon voyage,” 
ete., and often with assurances that they were lucky to 
ride in an English ear which was going to carry them to bed 


stretchers 


smoothly and in no time. 
But I am afraid the journey was neither very smooth nor 


very swift. True we lit up earlier on the way back (one side- 
light), but the first part of the journey we had to crawl and 
bump along, and, as on the way there, we had constantly to 
jump out and peep about for bad places on the road, like 
someone hunting for a dropped sixpence. The summer 
lightning of the guns was still leaping now and then on the 
horizon, but the wind was blowing against the sound and we 
heard nothing but the purring of the engine, the swish of the 
mud, and now and then, alas, when a wheel dropped or the 
car swerved, an agonised “ ai, ai, ai”’ from the hood behind 
us. There is considerable skill in driving a car so as to 
get in and out of a depression with a kind of suavity of 
movement, and the ambulance driver may find himself play- 
ing at last a sort of game with himself on such occasions—so 
instinctively does the mind get away from close contact with 
what is painful. ‘“‘ Here’s a beastly place. Can I manage 
it without a single groan? Done it! No, not quite. Well, 
nearly : count that half a groan ”—that is the game. 

Once out of the danger zone and in the main road, our head- 
lights raying out in front along the pavé, the old problem 
presented itself: Is it better to go fast and get the journey 
over, or to shake less and go very slowly? We tried both 
methods that night. If only we could have taken those vile 
little oblong stones at forty miles an hour, we should perhaps 
have hardly been rattled, only that was impossible ; but we 
found going slower than a fairish pace seemed to make small 
difference to the vibration. The two hospitals for marines 
were in a little town some miles away. At last we saw the 
red lamps. One was on the doorstep of a small cabaret. 
There we unloaded. The bar-room seemed already full ; 
perhaps there were beds and mattresses empty upstairs. 
Through an open door beyond two surgeons in aprons could 
be seen hovering over a narrow operating table. An elderly 
doctor in uniform stood with his back against the wall sur- 
véying the crowded floor with dazed eyes. I spoke to him. 
He tapped his forehead and said, “* Sleep, sleep—not for two 
days and nights now.” We had to take two of our wounded 
on to the next hospital. There they were laid in the passage 
to wait their turn to be examined, while we went into the 
kitchen and drank cups of black coffee laced with rum before 
returning again to the ruined village for another load. 

Our engine was by this time hot, and it clanked ominously ; 
we fed it with oil and with water scooped from the 
ditch. It still clanked, but we got there : crawling along in 
the dark, afraid every moment if we did not go faster we 
should be held up by one of our own cars coming back again. 
The room had been emptied and partially filled again ; 
but the loading up went brisker now. Everybody was 
working more mechanically ; strain and fatigue are opiates 
which, if not too strong, set one mercifully free. I no longer 
noticed faces. Nobody spoke more than was necessary. The 
bodies of the wounded men were just consignments marked 
** fragile,” to be handled and delivered “‘ with care.” One 
smoked and gnawed chocolate, handed about chocolate and 
Then the return journey—the game of 
no bumps, no groans. After several such to and fro jour- 
neys things begin to telescope together in a dreamlike way. 
The bar-room of the cabaret, however, seemed emptier the 
last time ; the sleepy doctor, I remember, was bending over a 
man lying loosely with his eyes shut. More coffee and rum ; 
back again under a sky now clear and sprinkled with stars ; 
a blue-black dome into which there was beginning to creep 
a hard sapphirine transparency ; then at last at our own long 
dim room once more, with its rows of warm-wrapped sleepers. 
Ah ! to snuggle down in one’s own sack between two of the 
chrysalises, to fall really asleep, feeling as if one had been 
tossing all night in tumultuous and distressing dreams! 
There is sometimes an almost mystic comfort in the touch 
of a pillow. DesmMonp MacCarruy. 


cigarettes in silence. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM not so abandoned a liar as to pretend that I have 
ever read straight through the memoirs of the Duc de 
Saint-Simon. For there are twenty volumes of them. 

Lord Macaulay no doubt read—in fact, he admitted it— 
everything of the memoirs that was accessible in his time ; 
for Saint-Simon, like Pepys, has been published in con- 
tinuously increasing doses. Equally certainly Professor 
Saintsbury has been through them all, and grumbled at the 
end because people will insist on writing such short books. 
But one could not name with certainty many other English- 
men who are likely to have read them bodily. Saint- 
Simon, however, had such a habit of burying brilliant things 
under even the dullest-looking heaps of rubble that it would 
probably be well worth doing if one had six vacant months— 
if, for instance, one had grown old and retired to the country 
with a houseful of calf bindings and aged port. 
* * * 

In the circumstances no publisher who was not at once a 
Cravsus, a connoisseur, and a philanthropist (I cast no 
reflection on Mr. Stanley Paul, who, I hope, is or will become 
all these things) could be expected to produce a complete 
English version. Mr. Paul and his translator, Mr. Francis 
Arkwright, have done very well in undertaking their new 
six-volume edition, of which the first two volumes have just 
been published at 10s. 6d. net. The translation is long 
enough to give a fair idea of the original and short enough 
not to be terrifying. Mr. Arkwright has resisted the tempta- 
tion to pick out only the purple passages, and his version 
shows few awkward “joins.” And, though he has occasion- 
ally toned down a phrase, he has not expurgated. Saint- 
Simon was, morally, rather a Puritan; but either in 
the trenches or at Court he had picked up a somewhat 
broad vocabulary, and he occasionally told stories that our 
own contemporaries would rather read than repeat. But he 
does not equal Pepys at his crudest ; and as these volumes 
are unlikely to be given away as prizes in schools, Mr. 
Arkwright has very properly subjected his author to the 
minimum of interference. 

* a oo 

The period covered by these two volumes is that from 
1691 to 1707. In the earlier of those years Saint-Simon 
was sixteen. His memoir-writing began with his manhood. 
The excitement of the siege of Mons made him determine to 
enter the army, and he was presented to the king : 

His Majesty did my father the honour of embracing him three times ; 
then, turning to me and seeing that I was small and looked delicate, he 
to which my father replied that 1 
hould be able to serve him the longer. 

He for ten years. But his military career then 
terminated, officially because he was not in good health, 


remarked that I was very young ; 
served 


but really because he was annoyed at not being promoted. 
He got himself in bad odour with the king by this, but he 
had a number of close friends in the Holy of Holies who 
kept him continually in touch with intrigues, scandals, and 
other events. His pen was one of the most pertinacious 
on record, and no one could be surprised that when his 
mounds of MSS. were discovered after his death the Govern- 
ment impounded them and only allowed them to be issued 
in instalments in later days. 
* * * 

Saint-Simon’s power of historical narrative is remarkable ; 
his phrases have been compared to those of Tacitus; his 
portraits are almost unique. It is impossible here to give 
adequate examples. Here is a characteristic opening. Mr. 
George Moore is not in it. 


Montchevreuil was a very honourable man, modest and brave, but 


extremely stupid. His wife, by birth a Boucher-d’Orsay, was a tail, 
lanky creature, with a silly laugh, which disclosed long, ugly teeth. 
She exaggerated all the practices of devotion; her manners 
precise and formal; she only wanted a wand to look exactly like a 
Without the slightest ability, she had contrived to captivate 
Maintenon to such a degree that she saw only through 


were 


sorceress. 
Madame de 
her eyes ; 

deceived her about everything. 
watch every woman about the Court, and on her testimony depended 
favour or disgrace, and consequently in many cases fortune or poverty. 


yet those eyes could see nothing below the surface, and 
She was, nevertheless, employed to 


Here is another, neither better nor worse than a thousand 
others, but illustrating his directness and briskness : 


the heels of 
He 


In person Monsieur was a little man with a big paunch ; 
his shoes were so high that he looked as if he was walking on stilts. 
was always bedizened with ornaments like a woman; covered with 
rings,. bracelets and jewels. He wore a long, black-powdered wig, with 
curls brought well to the front ; and ribbons all over him wherever he 
could stick them on; he was always perfumed, and extremely clean 
in his person. He was accused of putting on rouge. 
very long ; he had fine eyes and a good mouth ; his face was full, but 
also long. All his portraits are like him. It always annoyed me to 
see how much he resembled the pictures of Louis XIII. 


His nose was 


This is detailed ; but he was often more impressionistic : 


There was 
nature had never 


He was generally spoken of as “the good Langres.” 
nothing bad about him, not even his morals; but 
intended him to be a bishop. 

His sketch introducing his wife is lighter still; but it is as 
graceful a compliment as a man ever paid to his wife. 
* * * 

Saint-Simon leads one through the twisted course of the 
politics of his time : wars, embassies, and successions. But 
above all he takes one into the daily life of the superficial, 
cynical, dissolute, and very amusing society that the Revo- 
lution later on destroyed. We know everyone 
he ever knew. We follow the disputes of the Jansenists 
We see the ladies at Court comparing each 
other to wine-skins and rag-bags; the gentlemen cheating 
at cards and fighting ; the royal duchesses being rebuked by 
the king for secretly smoking pipes they have borrowed from 
the Swiss Guards. 
say of somebody ; 


get to 


and the Jesuits. 


Occasionally he has something good to 
but usually not. His people most 
frequently are “ nasty dangerous reptiles,” “ ugliness per- 
sonified,”’ or “ old, blear-eyed and blind of one eye.”” Many 
of them no doubt were like that, but his portraits are not 
quite uniformly unbiassed. 
* * * 

Anything more offensive than his description of Vendéme 
cannot well be imagined, unless it be his description of 
Luxembourg. He had served under th« general ; 
but he fought him tooth and nail over a question of prece- 
of France. 
For questions of precedence were the chief concern of Saint- 
Simon’s life. He dreamed of keeping the peerage as select 
as possible, and also of bringing the government of the 


great 


dence in that curious institution the “ peerage ”’ 


country into its hands. From this dream sprang his loathing 
of the “* Bastards ’’—the natural sons of Louis XIV. 
assumed a position to which, in his opinion, they were not 
entitled, and from which after Louis’ death they were, to 
his great satisfaction, ejected. It was perhaps fitting that 
the next distinguished bearer of the name of this complete 
snob should be Claude, Comte de Saint-Simon, the father of 
French Happily for himself, Saint-Simon did 
not survive to read his relative’s works. 
* * * 


who 


Socialism. 


The edition is excellently printed, but the cover strikes 
one as a little light and gaudy for a Louis XIV. author. 
And why does Mr. Arkwright adopt the curious habit 
(though he writes “ Duke of Orleans ”’) of writing his hero’s 


name as “ Duke de Saint-Simon”’? ‘“ Duke of” or “ Due 


de ” would do, but the mixture is as unpleasant and unusual 
as would be “ Roi of England ” or “* Duc of Buccleuch.” 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Forp Mapox Huerrer. Lane. 6s, 


The Good Soldier. 


On the Fighting Line. By Constance SMEDLEY. Putnam. 
6s. 
Souris. By Fay MyppLeTon. Maunsel. 6s. 
Blast! This was the word that sprang unbidden to my 


lips when I opened The Good Soldier—but I hasten to add, 
as the authors of Rejected Addresses, if I remember right, 
added on a similar occasion: ‘“ Nota bene, I do not mean 
swearing.”” The objurgatory opening may be conventional 
in novels themselves ; it is highly unconventional—though 
often difficult to resist—in reviews of novels. Not that I 
feel inclined to swear at Mr. Hueffer. Far from it. When 
I say Blast, I mean the magenta manifesto, the purple patch, 
that the Vorticists evolved for a nine days’ wonder some 
nine months ago. The first sentences of Mr. Hueffer’s novel 
resemble so closely the first sentences of his contribution to 
that paper that I can only imagine there is a connection 
between the two works. More than that I cannot say: 
I never read Blast through, I never got beyond its pre- 
liminary anathemas: it was taken from me by my friends 
as being unsuitable reading for a journalist, and I should 
not refer to it at all but that, if my conjecture is right, Mr. 
Hueffer’s work has in a sense been noticed in these columns 
already. For my friend Solomon Eagle, in his notice of 
Blast, spoke of the Vorticists as arrayed unconventionally 
themselves, but accompanied by Mr. Hueffer “in a tail- 
coat.” Anyway, there is precious little of the tail-coat 
about the treatment of The Good Soldier. The story is 
grotesque, though absolutely convincing: it is horrible and 
pitiful. All these qualities reveal themselves through the 
deliberately woven haze of the telling, or rather in that : 
for the method is part of the madness which seems to 
envelop these queer but real people of Mr. Hueffer’s. It is 
an ingeniously tangled method, harking backwards and 
forwards, correcting itself, straightening itself out, then 
“‘upeurling and inveterately convolved,” and at the last 
coming straight again. The wronged husband is the teiler, 
and he reconstructs as if in conversation. There is no 
direct and continuous narrative : it is all reminiscence and 
piecing together—and no words could be too emphatic in 
praise of the ingenuity with which it is done. Mr. Hueffer 
is devilishly clever (here again mere truth takes on the 
appearance of objurgation). He is so clever (I use the word 
in the laudatory, not the derogatory, sense) that his clever- 
ness from being a portent has become a monument: we 
calmly accept from him as a matter of course what in any- 
body else would dazzle and bewilder. And The Good Soldier 
is one of the best things he has done. Its plot is striking and 
exciting, its characters vivid and vital, its dialogue admirably 
true. The psychology—which, as so often in modern 
novelists, borders upon pathology—is minute, subtle, and 





strong. 

® But the discursive method has dangers of its own. When 
Mr. Dowell, of Philadelphia, Pa., the “I” of the story, 
declares that he was never absent for one minute from his 
wife’s side, and a few pages later explains that he was often 
absent from it a good part of the day and always absent 
from it the whole of every night, that no doubt is merely 
part of the general verisimilitude: the former statement, 
we are told, has the truth of psychological impression, the 
latter that of actual chronology—so the contradictions, being 
true of different kinds of fact, are as reconcilable as the 
antinomies of Kant. But Mr. Dowell, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is guilty of other discrepancies. Of these the most remark- 


able is in the descriptions of “ the good soldier,’ Captain 
Ashburnham : 
Martingales, Chiffney bits, boots ; where you got the best soap, the 


best brandy, the name of the chap who rode a plater down the Khyber 
cliffs ; the spreading power of number three shot before a charge of 
number four powder . . . by heavens, I hardly ever heard him talk 
of anything else. Not in all the years that I knew him did I hear him 
talk of anything but these subjects. Oh, yes, he once told me that I 
could buy my special shade of blue ties cheaper from a firm in Burling- 
ton Arcade than from my own people in New York... . . 

And that was absolutely all that I knew of him until a month ago 
that and the profusion of his cases, all of pigskin and stamped with his 
initials, E. F. A... . 

Good God, what did they all see in him ; for I swear that was all there 
was of him, inside and out ; though they say he was a good soldier. 
The point is that that was not all there was of him: he is 
rapidly revealed to us as a man, weak no doubt and rather 
sensual, but of the largest generosity. 

The horror of the book originates from the character of 
Mr. Dowell’s wife. Her husband called her something far 
more Anglo-Saxon than comes naturally from a man bred 
in the tradition of Philadelphia Quakerism. Doubtless his 
epithet is just. The woman pretends to heart disease and 
nervousness and locks her bedroom door always against her 
husband—carefully providing him with an axe to break in 
with in case she should require medical assistance in the 
night !—pure Palais Royal seasoned with Pennsylvania, you 
would say; but Mr. Hueffer does not treat it as faree—he 
gives it the grotesque reality of strange passion and envelop- 
ing madness. Grand Guignol after all, rather than Palais 
Royal: deliberately placed, on the other hand, amid placid 
conventional surroundings: made _ real, horribly real. 
“ Horribly ’” would be the exact word but for a redeeming 
gentleness, an indulgent humanity, which seems throughout 
to pity rather than to blame, and finds some good in almost 
everybody. 

To turn from these surroundings to On the Fighting Line 
is like going out suddenly into a clear bright air. Miss 
Smedley’s story is simplicity itself, and might even—quite 
unjustly—be labelled “‘ sentimental” by people afraid of 
those simple and amiable sentiments which make the 
greater part of the world’s happiness. The heroine is a 
little eager charming business-girl; she is “ played with ” 
by a handsome but egotistic employer, and gets drawn into 
a Bohemian set, and has struggles and disappointments and 
humiliations, and finds at the end her true affinity with a 
remarkably honest and courageous-minded and iconoclastic 
young man, whose very point of view is a touchstone of 
reality. Of literary artifice there is absolutely none, and the 
effect is admirable. One knows the characters. To read 
of them is like mixing with flesh-and-blood people. There 
is perhaps a moral, but it is taught as morals are taught 
in life, through the actual interplay of thought and emotion : 
there is no moralising. I cannot describe the honesty of 
the book, the feeling it gives you of space and truth and 
endeavour. Nor, unfortunately, can I illustrate what I 
mean, for I should have to quote whole chapters. The 
external form (that of a diary) and Miss Smedley’s sense of 
fitness alike preclude the crowding of the revelation into 
“big scenes”: all is allowed to unfold itself with sureness 
and slowness. The hero’s intellectual rightness (I do not 
mean by this that I share all his opinions) is so remarkabl 
that one forgives him for publishing a book of poems in 
which “ dawn” rhymes with “man”: I can’t say fairer 
than that. 

Souris is so amateurish in treatment that I should not 
feel justified in noticing it at all but for the hints of real 
power it discloses. The plot, if melodramatic and uncon- 
vincing, is interesting: though the characters are too 
lightly and conventionally drawn on the whole, their 
moments of passion are strongly rendered. It is this grasp 
of emotion which makes one believe that Miss Myddleton 
may yet write a novel much above the ordinary. The hand- 
some violinist, the wife who goes deaf and whom he neglects, 
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but who recovers both hearing and husband ; the delightful 
and beautiful girl, yearning for “ life,”” who becomes an easy 
victim of seduction—these are not new enough, not close 
enough to observation, to matter. And Miss Myddleton’s 
punctuation is dreadful. But one can learn to punctuate 
and one can take pains to observe life: the gift of under- 
standing and rendering emotion is rare, and I think Miss 
Myddleton shows signs of possessing it. 
; GERALD GOULD. 


OR HOW THE WORK- 
MAN LIVES 


Elementary Principles of Economics, together with a Short 
Sketch of Economic History. By Ricuarp T. Ety, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Wisconsin, and Grorce Ray Wicker, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Economics in Dartmouth College. 
Revised and adapted for English Students by L. L. 
Price, M.A., Reader in Economic History in the 
University of Oxford. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


Livelihood and Poverty: a Study in the Economic Con- 
ditions of Working-class Households in Northampton, 
Warrington, Stanley, and Reading. By A. L. Bowery, 
Se.D., Reader in Statistics, University of London, and 
A. R. Burnett-Hurst, B.Sc., Professor of Economics, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad, formerly Research 
Assistant at the London School of Economics. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney, B.A., Director 
of the Ratan Tata Foundation. Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 


The simultaneous publication of these two books gives 
us a piquant contrast between the old view of economic 
studies and the new. Not that Professor Ely’s compact 
little text-book is other than “ up to date.” As revised for 
an English public by the well-known Oxford tutor, it is 
about as good of its kind as it could well be. In four 
hundred judiciously written pages it takes the student 
over the well-worn ground of economic theory with a certain 
freshness of arrangement and treatment—starting with a 
rapid sketch of the evolution of economic society; ex- 
plaining “Consumption” before “ Production”;  dis- 
tinguishing between “ Exchange ” of commodities and the 
“ Distribution ” of rent, wages, interest, and profits; and 
even concluding with a quite judicial appreciation of 
“ Socialism ” as an alternative economic form. In no other 
school text-book have Adam Smith and J. S. Mill been so 
successfully expurgated and compressed, amalgamated 
with what can be extracted from the French, the Germans, 
the Austrians, and the Americans, and brought so com- 
pletely into harmony with the more obvious features of 
industrial organisation in the United Kingdom of to-day. 
Yet how arid it all seems to anyone emancipated from 
the examination thrall! How difficult it is, amid these 
abstract generalities, to discover the real industrial world 
in which we live! To take only one instance: women are 
mentioned in Professor Ely’s compendium only in a single 
page, and then only as protected by Factory Legislation. 
Yet more than one-third of all the “ gainfully occupied ” 
persons in the United Kingdom, and an equal proportion 
of the independent manual working wage-earners, are of 
the female sex. The proportion in the United States is 
rapidly approaching the same figure. Scarcely any abstract 
generalisation about men in industry holds good of women 
in industry. Nevertheless, and, as we imagine, largely because 
Adam Smith and McCulloch, J. S. Mill and Cairnes never 
discovered the woman wage-earner, the college student 
of to-day is left in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
average wage of the adult manual working woman is only 


ECONOMICS ; 





two-fifths that of the average man ; and that Trade Unionism 
and Factory Legislation, piecework and overtime, “* booms ” 
and “ slumps,” affect this one-third of the whole industrial 
field in quite peculiar and often unsuspected ways. It is really 
inexcusable even for a school text-book of economics, 
granting that it does not know how to explain or to justify 
it, absolutely to suppress the supremely important fact that 
women get lower wages than men. But this is only one 
of the results of persisting in such unrealities as “ the 
labourer” and “ the capitalist.” 

The latest product of the very useful Ratan Tata Founda- 
tion at the London School of Economics stands at the 
opposite pole. Here three competent investigators apply 
the latest methods of social investigation to a detailed 
enquiry into the facts of working-class life in four English 
industrial centres. We have here revealed to us, in an 
analysis the more potent because of its scientific restraint, 
what are the incomes, the families, the housing accommo- 
dation, the rents, and generally the conditions of life of 
something like four-fifths of the whole population of industrial 
England, as shown by these samples, and illustrated by the 
half a dozen analogous studies already published. We have 
nothing but praise for the way the work has been done by 
Professor Bowley and Mr. Burnett-Hurst. What they 
have given us is not a school text-book, and it will enable 
no one to pass an examination. It gives us no theories as 
to how the product is, as the economists euphemistically 
put it, “‘ shared ’’ between the labourer and the capitalist, 
or why the respective “shares” are as they are. But it 
makes us realise what the “the labourer ” 
actually amounts to in all the various kinds and grades 
into which the manual workers are divided, and what sort 
of life it means for them and for the children out of whom the 
England of to-morrow has to be built. Taken alternately 
with Mrs. Pember Reeves’ Round About a Pound a Week 
and Lady Bell’s At the Works, Livelihood and Poverty 
ought to be prescribed for reading to every undergraduate 
professing to “ take up economics,” just as its study ought 
to be made compulsory on every actual or prospective 
clergyman, doctor, civil servant, or politician. It is a 
statistical cinematograph of the conditions of life of the 
English urban wage-earning class—omitting, like the 
cinema, the smell, the dirt, and the noise amid which the 
urban manual workers are driven to live. 

In this study, which we owe to the far-seeing endowment 
of Mr. Ratan Tata, we find, in effect, put to us the supreme 
problem which confronts our statesmen at the close of the 
war. What Mr. Charles Booth proved for all London, what 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree demonstrated for York, what has 
been indicated in other studies of Dundee, West Ham, and 
Manchester and Salford, is confirmed by this statistical 
exploration of towns as different as Northampton and 
Warrington, Reading in Berkshire and Stanley in Durham. 
One-third of all our adult men earn throughout their lives 
less than sixpence an hour, or twenty-four shillings a weck. 
“ Our figures show that, apart from the * secondary ’ poverty 
of those whose income is injudiciously spent, and quite 
apart from accidents—or rather certainties—such as tem- 
porary sickness and unemployment, permanent, as distinct 
from occasional, poverty exists in certain places on a scale 
which is really appalling” (p. 46). In fact, 16 per cent. of 
the whole are living in this condition of “ primary poverty,” 
which means not receiving enough income to buy the food and 
clothing and shelter barely necessary for health. Of all 
the children in these towns, “ 27 per cent. are living in families 
which fail to reach the low standard taken as necessary for 
healthy existence” (p. 47). This means something like a 
million children in Great Britain. Let us see what Professor 
Ely says about such wages. The “lower limit to wages 


‘share’ of 
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is the amount which will enable the labourers to live.” 
Doubtless in the classroom this sounds satisfactory enough, 
as does the logical demonstration appended that if wages 
fall below this “ limit ” (which is, therefore, not a limit !) 
““many workmen will do without the family, and so reduce ” 
(fourteen years hence!) the “supply of labour.” Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s figures reveal no sign of this somewhat 
far-seeing way of raising one’s wages. We may get a more 
useful hint from another Oxford don. When Alice was told 
of the children who lived in a treacle-well, she exclaimed 
*“ They couldn’t ; they'd be ill.” ‘* So they were, very ill,” 
was the illuminating reply. The older economists never 
realised that “ the labourer” might go on existing, and yet 
be “ very ill.” This is the state of one-third of our whole 
urban population—or, say, ten millions of souls. Of rural 
England, as revealed in Miss Davies’s equally vivid Life in 
an English Village, or as pictured in the returns of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, not much 
better can be said. That this state of things can be remedied 
—at some cost, no doubt, to the recipients of rent and 
dividends—is known to every student of the subject. How 
it can be remedied is also known—NMinisters have only to 
ask their own Board of Trade officials, getting at the same 
time (for there is no cheap and easy panacea) supplementary 
reports from the Chief Medical Officers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and Board of Education, and from the Principal 
Lady Inspector of Factories. The question is: What are we 
going to do about it ? 


MILTON 
Milton. By Joun Battey. Williams & Norgate (Home 
University Library). 1s. net. 

Mr. Bailey says that “‘ the object of this Library is not, 
indeed, to say anything startlingly new about the great men 
with whom it deals.”” A volume like the present, though 
it cannot be too good, is justified if it will make those read 
who never read before, and those who read before read the 
more. Mr. Bailey, we think, reaches the standard. His 
criticism is not creative, like that, say, of Pater. On the 
other hand, it is competent, and intelligently examines the 
art, rather than the didactic, of the poet. 

Mr. Bailey hopes, then, to be new, though not startling, 
by showing the artistic aspect as the important one ; and, 
indeed, from the point of view of novelty, Milton is not 
promising. From his works, from the records of his 
biographers and critics, Masson and others, you can with 
ease get a picture whose lines are more definite and clearer 
than those of almost any other picture of genius. He dedicated 
himself to immortality ; he was a Puritan; his attitude to 
women was—annoying ; his poetry was uniquely musical ; 
he was a grand figure with traces of priggishness. And so on. 
He is never confusing or a mystery. But his very sublimity 
makes him difficult to write about : the critic is faced on the 
one hand with the danger of apparent flippancy and on the 
other with that of pomposity and the too frequent iteration 
of words like “‘ massive,” “‘ serene,” “ lofty,” and “ uncon- 
querable will.” Mr. Bailey does not entirely escape this last 
danger; but he does give a convincing exposition of the 
poet’s artistic greatness and his sketch of the life and charac- 
ter could not be much better done in the space. And 
especially he does explain one weakness very well, a weakness 
which we might loosely call his only one, the one behind any 
others he may have had, the one which causes the dullness 
of those passages in Paradise Lost which are dull. In Mr. 
Bailey’s words, “ As his religion was a thing of intellect and 
conscience, not a thing of spiritual vision, he cannot make 


for himself that mystical transvaluation. .. .” And, again, 








“For Dante the ‘will of God’ at once suggested both 
the apostolic and _ the apocalyptic love, joy, peace, 
the supreme and ultimate beatific vision.” It was not 
so for Milton. Milton lived in a religion which had 
definitely abjured mysticism. No doubt even Dante himself 
had been partly responsible, following in the footsteps of 
Aquinas ; but after the Protestant return to the Bible, a 
Bible, it was held, simple and easy to be understood of all, 
anthropomorphism reigned supreme, God had descended to 
the level of the lowliest intellect, and even Milton could not 
make Him so interesting as Satan. We are in the era of 
white night-shirts and long beards. 

A rigid God, and that God a man! But Milton was 
immeasurably more than a mere representative of con- 
temporary theological thought. Mr. Bailey can call him 
‘* by far our greatest poetic artist ’ and he can argue without 
much risk of refutation that had Paradise Lost never 
been written, had Charles II. taken the obvious course 
and chopped his bead off at the Restoration, Milton would 
still remain one of the five or six greatest English poets. 
Mr. Bailey’s examination of the poems shows a fine feeling 
for rhythm and his quotations are exceedingly well chosen. 
His book will be found by many to be a useful short guide 
to the life and works. It contains a bibliography. 


EDUCATION 


What Do We Mean By Education? By J. Wetron,D. Litt., 
M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Leeds. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 

“You may derive thoughts from others; your way of 
thinking, the mould in which your thoughts are cast, must 
be your own.” So said Lamb, one of the few authors whom 
Professor Welton does not quote in the thoughtful and placidly 
written volume before us. Round this simple dilemma, of 
the material to be educated and the education to be given, 
hover educationists, ancient and modern, like moths round 
a candle. The question is really a series of antitheses : 
liberty versus authority, egoism versus altruism, individual 
versus socicty, utility versus learning for learning’s sake ; 
and of each antithesis each extreme is false, and “ you will 
go safest in the middle.” Professor Welton achieves reason- 
ableness and persuasiveness, and pays the price by talking 
too consistently in platitude : 

Man’s spiritual life is of a complexity which has hitherto not yielded 
wholly to his power of analysis. . . . 

It is obvious that if a child die his education comes to an end... . 

Both liberty and authority are original requirements of the human 
soul and of human life... . 

One could continue like this almost indefinitely ; but that 

is not to cast any reflection upon Professor Welton. The 

fault is in his subject-matter. To expect novelty on a theme 
on which so much has been said—and most of it so often— 
would be unfair. The test of a work on education is not 
whether it says anything new (that would indeed be the 
work of an extraordinary and revolutionary genius), but 
whether what it says is founded on wide acquaintance with 
the facts and problems and literature of the subject, whether 
it is well-balanced, whether it does justice to conflicting 
views, whether its purpose is sincere and high. All these 
requirements What Do We Mean by Education ? adequat: ly 
meets. Much of it would form an admirable introduction 
for the would-be teacher into the claims and ideals of his 
craft—even into metaphysics: for the pages dealing with 

“‘ materialism,” discussing the relation between personality 

and environment, and establishing the truth that reality is 

spiritual, are clear, simple, and effective. 

There are some remarks which, though they bear the 
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appearance of obvious truth, are really either tautologics or 
falsehoods according to the definition of terms. Professor 
Welton has been betrayed, we think, into at any rate one 
such: “ Religion is the only sure basis mankind has ever 
found for the moral life of the community.” If religion is 
given a wide definition, this means merely that morality is 
morality ; if a narrow, it means what is certainly not the 
case. We rather think that the narrow definition is the 
one Professor Welton has in mind: that, at any rate, is how 
we cannot help reading his dissertation on the necessity of 
“religious” education. If there is the cloven hoof of 
dogmatic certainty as to this and various other delicate 
matters, the skirts of academic impartiality are disposed 
most discreetly round it. But, frankly, we suspect a dogma 
which, however admirable in itself, has no indisputable place 
in educational theory. We suspect, too, something which, 
without harshness, we may call “ unprogressive” in the 
apparent acquiescence in the permanence of class distinctions. 
We profoundly dislike to find quoted with approval M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s fatuous dictum on Rousseau,’ that ,“* Never . . . 
has a writer: done’ more harm to man than’ this writer.” 
And we should at least qualify the statement that obedience 
is the “ root of all virtue.” On the other hand, Professor 
Welton says so many things that are true, and so many—- 
so very many—that are undeniable. 


A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP II. 


A Playmate of Philip I. (Don Martin of Aragon). 
Lapy Moreton. Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

There has been a tendency of late years for biographers to 
deal with obscure persons—personalities, men and women 
of parts, whom history, in its respect for the conventionally 
great and picturesque, has left behind. These exhumations 
are of great service, but there are, we feel, limits beyond which 
our thirst for detail becomes something less than torrid. Lady 
Moreton is a disciple of this method, so devoted a disciple 
that she excels the very excesses of its pioneers. For Don 
Martin de Gurea of Aragon, Count of Ribagorza, Duke of 
Villahermosa, was not only an obscurity, but thoroughly 
deserved to be. The story of his life is told in a few lines. 
He came of a royal stock, his father Don Alonso Felipe being 
a great-grandson of John II., King of Aragon, and, at an 
early age, he became page to the Empress Isabel and the 
young Prince Philip at Toledo. In 1562, when he was 26, 
he married Dofia Luisa de Borja, a daughter of the Duke of 
Gandia, of whom Padre Muniesa, her first biographer, 
reports as follows: “She was annoyed at the ceremony and 
courtesies of his [her father’s] palace, grieved to see other 
people wear gay clothes and fine jewels, saddened by music 
and festivities, made melancholy by pleasures, embittered 
by presents and wearied by the ministrations of servants and 
the compliments of vassals.” A true scion of the house of 
Cesare and Lucrezia! In 1565 Don Martin bestirred himself 
and went to the wars. He served under the Duke of Alba 
in the Italian campaign, and was present later under the 
Duke of Savoy at the siege of St. Quentin. St. Quentin was 
sacked with the usual horrors, by the Germans, and Henry II. 
defeated in the field at Gravelines. Philip undid all the 
work of his armies and made peace with Henry. Don Martin, 
after a five years’ odyssey, returned home to Padrola to his 
saintly wife, after receiving Villahermosa for his services. 
Dojia Luisa’s austerities and mortifications had so reduced 
her that she died in 1560, and Don Martin was left a widower 
with six children. For the rest of his life (he died twenty- 


By 


one years afterwards) he lived on his estates, married again, 
and wrote ten volumes of his “ works.” 


Cervantes possibly 


visited him and he wag possibly the Duke in Don Quizote. 
His son, Don Juan Alonso, trod a more melodramatic stage, 
for he murdered his wife, and was himself executed by the 
command of Philip. ; 
Of Don Martin’s intimacy with Philip, Lady Moreton gives 
us no account at all. It is indeed impossible to imagine that 
stupidly brutal and phlegmatic sovereign as the playmate of 
anyone. And Don Martin himself would have made the 
most indifferent of playmates. Throughout the whole of 
this memoir one can trace no vestige of an individuality, no 
hint whatever that he stamped his form and pressure upon 
the times. He was hardly a man at all; he was a type—an 
excellent example of the sixteenth-century Spanish grandee. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


A Life of Nelson. By Joun Lanc. T.C. and E. C. Jack. 3s. 6d. 

The Book of the Blue Sea. By Henry Newsorr. Longmans. 5s. 
net. 

Sailing Ships and their Story. By E. Kente Cuarrerron. Sidg- 


wick & Jackson. 6s. net. 

In spite of his first paragraph, Mr. Lang has written an excellent 
life of England’s greatest naval hero. For instance, in that first para- 
graph, we are told, as usual, of the feeble little infant, “* whose almost 
puny frame gave small promise that he would not follow quickly down 
that path so easy of descent to children—one already trodden by some 
of his brothers and sisters—the path to his long home.” Excuse that 
and a few similar banalities and the book may be thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mr. Newbolt has set himself to the production of a story book which 
is also a record of facts: “ Pictures of real naval life in the days of 
Nelson, pictures of sea service and sea fights as they looked at the 
moment to those for whom they were not yet historical events, but 
fresh personal adventures.” The book is divided into five parts, 
each part being devoted to the career of a particular boy. First, there 
are the records of Charles and Basil, illustrating in detail the lot of the 
midshipman of 1805. The story of Franklin takes us through the great 
Arctic voyages, and those of Edward Pellew and David Farragut 
carry on through the era of brilliant frigate actions, and “ the sails and 
masts and 18-pounders of the Essex,” right up to the armour plates 
and 11-inch guns of modern war. There are stirring passages, especi- 
ally in the boys’ letters, but the effect of the whole is a little heavy, and 
we should have enjoyed the stories more—and we are confident that 
boys, for whom the book is written, would also have enjoyed them 
more—had they been published, at intervals, in five separate small 
volumes, preferably with some more of Norman Wilkinson's excellent 
coloured illustrations. 

The story of the sailing ship cannot but be interesting to anyone 
with the slightest love for salt water, and it is evidence that the number 
of sea lovers is large when this cheap edition of Mr. Chatterton’s book 
is called for. The earliest information that we find about the sailing 
ship comes from the East, and the author finds it, and never lets slip the 
chain of evidence until he lands us on the deck, as it were, of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock Fourth. We watch the primitive ship evolve from 
the tree. We see the same characteristics and adaptations from the 
Mediterranean to Scandinavia. The Phcenicians adopted the Egyptian 
stern and rigging for their ships, handed these features on to the 
Greeks, and they, in turn, passed them on to the Romans. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gave great impetus to naval invention, 
until, at last, iron began to play its part, and then steam came and 
checked the career of “ one of the loveliest things man ever made, and 
one of the noblest.” 


By Witu1aM GRAHAM 


The Challenge of Facts, and Other Essays. 
Humphrey 


Sumner. Edited by Apert GALLoway KELLER. 
Milford, for the Yale University Press. 10s. net. 


The author of these essays was for many years before his death in 
1896 Professor of Political Science at Yale. The volume is the second 
of collected articles and addresses by him to be published under the 
editorship of Mr. Keller, and a third and final one is promised. There 
are few reputations sufficiently strong to survive the publication of 
three volumes of scraps, excavated from the mass of the odd and ends 
which almost every professor, believing he has a message to deliver, 
must shed on his path during an academic career extending over more 
than twenty years. Sumner’s dullness, and his entire sterility so far 
as ideas were concerned, entitle him to a more conventional type of 
tombstone. He studied theology in Géttingen and Oxford ; soon after 
his return to the States he was ordained ; then he read a little Herbert 
Spencer, and it went to his head. The post at Yale followed. If the 


essays before us are a fair sample of Sumner’s doctrine, we can only 
wonder at the tolerance of Yale. 


When he writes, it is to express a 
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platitude in so many pages, or a prejudice in so many more. His view 
of the Labour problem may be deduced from the statement that ““wages 
are capital which someone has earned or saved.” There is no prole- 
tariat, in the usual Socialist sense, and in England, France, and the 
United States of America, “ if a faction of any kind assails the legislature 
with sufficient determination, they carry their point, although the 
sincere opinion of nearly all who vote for the measure may be that it is 
foolish, or idle, or mischievous, or crude, or irrational, or extravagant, 
or otherwise improper.’ The moral of it all, of course, is laissez-faire. 
It hardly seems worth while to gather up these lifeless fragments. 


THE CITY 
M ARKETS have been quite active up to the holidays, 


and the improvement has been fairly general. 

There have been several dealings in the War 
Loan, which has shown a tendency to rise, the price now 
being about 4 discount. The Home Rail market is, perhaps, 
the only important section which is idle. The success of the 
Canadian Loan, referred to in another paragraph, has 
strengthened the tone in gilt-edged securities, for which there 
is a good demand. In Colonial and foreign rails Canadian 
Pacifics have been firmer on the evidence afforded by the 
February figures of drastic economies in working expenses, 
for although the gross takings were $858,000 less than a year 
ago, working expenses were cut down so much that there 
was a net gain of $507,000 as compared with February, 1914. 
New York has been very active with rising prices, and this is 
most welcome in London, for in a few cases—e.g., Atchisons, 
Union Pacifics, Northern Pacifics and Pennsylvanias—the 
New York prices have risen to a level at which they exceed 
the closing price in London at the outbreak of war, so that 
it has been possible automatically to close open speculative 
positions. The rise prophesied in these notes a week or two 
ago in Argentine Rails has started, on the much more 
favourable traffic returns, and United Railways of the 
Havana have jumped something like five points during the 
week, and now stand at 74. Oil shares continue fairly active 
and there are pronounced signs of improvement in the rubber 
share market. The position here has altered considerably 
of late ; many of the weak companies have been weeded out, 
working costs have been reduced, and such advantages as 
come from a period of adversity are making themselves felt. 
Some of the best rubber shares are now worth buying, but 
only at prices on which, calculated on the last dividend, a 
return of at least 10 per cent. is forthcoming. 

* * * 


At the end of last week the Canadian Government offered 
for subscription £5,000,000 of 44 per cent. bonds, repayable 
at par on May Ist, 1925, the Government, however, having 
the option to pay off the loan or any part thereof on or after 
May Ist, 1920, on giving three months’ notice. The issue 
price was 99} per cent. New South Wales and Queensland 
had already successfully offered loans of this type since the 
war, but their cases were different in that their loans were 
in substitution of existing loans which fell due, holders of the 
original loans in the majority of cases taking the new loan in 
exchange. In the case of Canada, however, the five million 
loan represents fresh borrowing. Unlike the other loans 
mentioned, it is not a trustee stock, being issued in the shape 
of bearer bonds. Although it was thought that the loan 
would be fully subscribed, the result announced on Wednes- 
day proved to be better than had been anticipated, for, while 
small applicants received full allotments, those for larger 
amounts are stated to have received only about 60 per cent. 
of what they applied for, and the Loan now stands at a small 
premium. It is noteworthy that the Colonial Governments 
which find themselves compelled to raise loans at the present 
time are doing so in the shape of ten-year loans, reserving to 
themselves the option of paying them off at any time after 
the expiration of five years. This looks as though their 


financial advisers hold the view that money was going to be 
dear for the next few years, but that between five and ten 
years hence, as a result of the industrial depression to be 
expected, interest rates will tend to fall, so that it will then 


be possible to replace this borrowing by, say, 4 per cent. 
loans. This seems likely enough. At the present time 
floating capital is plentiful because of the enormous contrae- 
tion that has taken place in ordinary trade and the falling-off 
in enterprise. But as the various Governments gradually 
issue the loans rendered necessary by the war, much of this 
floating capital will be absorbed, and a period—how long it 
is impossible to say—of dear money with high interest rates 
and low security prices may be expected, to be followed by a 
period of intense industrial depression, when gradually 
interest rates may be expected to fall and the price of 
investments to rise. 
* * * 


The Cunard Steamship report and dividend proved to be 
unexpectedly good, and the shares jumped 7s. during the 
week, from 37s. 6d. to 44s. 6d. The more closely the ship- 
ping position is examined the brighter seem the prospects for 
owners of cargo boats, which can be sent from place to place 
where freights are most lucrative. A leading authority on 
shipping told me the other day that he estimates that some 
of the companies owning steamers of this description will earn 
60 per cent. of their share capital as net profit during the 
current twelve months, and that he sees no possibility of a 
decline in profits for a long time to come. Various foreign 
Governments are competing for the use of steamers, the 
Italian and Russian Governments being prominent in this 
direction. How lucrative some of these transactions are 
may be gathered from the statement of the Chairman of the 
Court Line at that company’s recent annual meeting, when 
he said that early last month his company had bought a 
vessel for £56,000, which had immediately been chartered for 
twelve months to a leading French shipping company, to be 
employed, presumably, by the French Government, and the 
freight payable on the twelve months’ charter amounted to 
£54,000! All this is not profit, but a considerable proportion 
of it is, and the Chairman drily remarked of this vessel that 
he did not think she would be a “ white elephant ” to the 
company. Our own Government is continually increasing 
the number of vessels it is taking, and it must be remem- 
bered that to keep the fleet operating in the Dardanelles 
going with coal involves the employment of an enormous 
amount of shipping. 

* * . 


Now that the wheat exports from Argentina are in full 
swing, the River Plate is attracting many vessels which 
would otherwise have gone to North American ports, where 
they are badly needed. Should the Dardanelles be opened 
the demand for shipping in the Black Sea will be enormous. 
It does not look as though the conclusion of peace will bring 
any slump in shipping, for, at the present time, there is an 
almost complete cessation of the building of merchant 
vessels, nearly all the yards having had to abandon work in 
hand in order to concentrate upon Government work. Even 
the complete release of all the German shipping at present 
immobilised will not equal the demand by a long way, and 
every ship destroyed tends to increase the profits of the re- 
mainder. Shipping companies, of course, run the risk at any 
time of losing one or more of their vessels, but in such event 
the capital loss is immediately made good by the under- 
writers, for the vessels are always insured at their full current 
value, and the insurance premiums are part of the working 
costs. In addition to the two shipping companies’ shares men- 
tioned last week—namely, Court Line and Cressington Steam- 
ship (which have been very active at rising prices, and are 
now 22s. 6d. ex dividend and 23s. 6d. cum dividend respec- 
tively)—the following companies own the type of vessel 
benefiting most, and their shares should be profitable 
purchases. 


Company. Present Price of Shares. 
Hain Steamship Co. ... _ see ove . 14 
Cairn Line ie wis il ae .-. 22s. 6d. 
King Line - sid sae aue jon aos 94 
Moor Line 13} 
Manchester Liners 74 
Tatem Steam Navigation ms .. 84s. 6d. 

Emit DavIEs. 
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ISSUED BY THE ARMY COUNCIL. 


AN APPEAL 


TO 


PATRIOTIC 
EMPLOYERS. 


S AN EMPLOYER have 
you seen that every fit man 
under your control that can 
possibly be spared has been given 
every opportunity of enlisting ? 
















Will you call your Employees 
together TO-DAY, and explain 
to them that in order to end the 
war quickly we must have more 
men ? ) 







We cannot have “ business as 
4} a e 

usual’ until the war is brought 

to a successful conclusion. 






Many more men would enlist 
if you explained to them 
what you are prepared 
to do for them whilst they 
are fighting for the Empire. 








Call your men together to-day. 
Your country will appreciate 
the help you give. 


God Save the King. 








READERS of THE New STATESMAN may be 

interested in the following list of those lately 
employed on the Editorial, Publishing and Advertising 
Staff of THe New STATESMAN who are now on 
active service. 


Lieut. Percy Hogg... R.G.A. 

Sergt. F. Kee!ing a 6th D.C.L.1. 

Corporal S. F. Growse H.A.C. 

Pte. John Roberts , London Scottish. 

Pte. J. G. Leaver 17th County of London. 
Pte. Jacquet 9th Royal Fusiliers. 


















HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 


feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

* INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 


* Out of print. 


BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
at regular intervals. The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications, 

Copies of Back Numbers more than twe months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, * 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/-— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 


should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

Original Subscribers are particularly 
requested to send thetr orders in time to 
reach the Publisher as early next week 
as possible. 











OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full darticulars 

and copies of the prospectus may be ebtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York, 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
Central 1565. a 
YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 


Reports. and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch, 
—C. F.. 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


TO LET. 
LADY can strongly recommend to Students and other persons of moderate 
means FURNISHED APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton'’s Square, Chelsea, 
S.W., kept by a first-rate cook and thoroughly trustworthy woman 


HAMBERS in the Temple. Exceptionally good rooms TO BE 
LET, furnished—two bedrooms, sitting room, bath—from May for four 
months.—Box #2, Tus New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C, 
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NEW STATESMAN Supplement > * May.8, 1915 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL 
ENTERPRISE 


ITH the issue of THe New Sraresman for May 8th 

will be published an important Supplement dealing with 

State and Municipal Enterprise at Home and Abroad. 
This Supplement forms Part III. of the Draft Report of the 
Fabian Research Department on the Control of Industry. 
Parts I. and II., on ‘‘ Co-operative Production and Profit-Sharing ” 
and ‘‘ The Co-operative Movement,” were published as Supple- 
ments to THe New Sraresman of February 14th, 1914, and May 
30th, 1914, respectively.* Subject to the omission of a section, 
and of many of the bibliographical and other footnotes, the Draft 
is given as submitted by Sidney and Beatrice Webb and ordered 
by the Committee to be printed for consideration. 


CONTENTS. 

CwAPTER CHAPTER 

I. GOVERNMENT AS AN ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS. (iii.) Dividing the Net Revenue with the 
(a) Communication and Transport. Capitalist. 
(b) Public Health. (iv.) The Partnership in Both Ownership 
(c) Land Improvement. and Results. 
(d) Education and Recreation. (v.) Partnership a Transitional Form. 
(e) Banking, Insurance and International III. How Prices ARE FIXED. 


Exchange. 
(f) Light, Heat and Power. 
(g) Housing. 
(A) Agriculture and Forestry. 


IV. THE PosITION OF THE EMPLOYEES IN THE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL SERVICE. 
(a) The Brainworkers. 


(i) Mining. (i.) Continuity. 
(j) Industries Subsidiary to Puplic Enter- (ii.) An Assured Standard of Life. 
prise. (iii.) Disinterested Management. 
(k) Manufacturing and Distributive Trade. (b) The Manual Workers. 
() Summary of State and Municipal In- (i.) Government Wages. 
dustry. (ii.) Continuity of Livelihood. 
Il. Tus ConsTiITuTION oF GOVERNMENTS AS (iii.) Methods of Remuneration. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS. (iv.) Limitations on Freedom. 
(a) A Geographically Fixed Unit of Adminis- (v.) Discipline. 
tration. (vi.) Participation in the Management. 
(b) A Political Constitution. V. WHAT HAS BEEN THE WorRLD’s Motive For ITs 
(c) The State in Partnership with the INCREASING NATIONALISATION AND 
Capitalist. MUNICIPALISATION OF INDUSTRY ? 
(i.) The Partnership of Indebtedness, VI. Tue Success oF GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE, AND 
(ii.) Control Over Services in Capitalist Its SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMITATIONS. 


Administration. VII. CoNncLusIONs. 


* The issue of February 14th, 1914, is now out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement only 
are available, price 2/6 each. Copies of May 30th, 1914, can be had at 1/- pet copy. 
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